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THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


University has recently published through the Macmillan Com- 

pany an intensely interesting and suggestive book, “The Poetic 

Mind” — interesting because of its content, suggestive because 
of its limitations as well as of its comparative breadth. Its excel- 
lencies are too numerous and too obvious to call for comment. They 
bespeak for the author the painstaking and thorough reading which 
he has given to the sources from which he has compiled the material 
for his analysis of the poetic mind; and yet his apparent thoroughness 
and his show of exhaustive study may easily become the means of 
misleading many who approach for the first time the psychological 
interpretation of literature, and whom faith in the divinity of the poet 
and in the miraculous nature of poetic vision may already have pre- 
disposed to forego giving to the content of the book the strictly logical 
examination every work purporting to be in any way scientific should 
receive. 

Ruskin in “The Pathetic Fallacy” classifies poets as being of 
four orders: “The men who feel nothing, and therefore see truly; 
the men who feel strongly, think weakly, and see untruly (second 
order of poets); the men who feel strongly, think strongly, and see 
truly (first order of poets); and the men who, strong as human crea- 
tures can be, are yet submitted to influences stronger than they, and 
see in a sort untruly, because what they see is inconceivably above 
them. This last is the usual condition of prophetic inspiration.” 


Says Professor Prescott in substance: The state of mind of the great 
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poets when producing their best work is identical with that of the 
prophet when receiving a vision; therefore, poets of the first order 
and the prophets should be classed together as the seers, the see-er; 
of visions, the blinded by too much light, who forced to speak, are 
yet able to speak only symbolically and darkly; both prophet ang 
poet are inspired, because each draws from the same divine, invisible 
fountain-head of the unconscious. This hypothesis Professor Prescott 
brings forward after having consulted Edmund Spenser, Philip Sidney, 
Goethe, Poe, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Wordsworth, Carlyle. 
Lowell, Emerson, Longfellow, Swinburne, and a host of others who 
with them give testimony in symbolic language to the faith which 
they have in the divine origin of the truth the poet is called upon to 
reflect. It may be, as Professor Prescott says that it is, a great con- 
venience to be able “to form and to state conclusions without proof”: 
nevertheless, there are some minds so constituted that they will not 
accept hypotheses as infallible unless accompanied by proof, and, 
when proof is not forthcoming, cannot refrain from inquiring: Since 
when has the dissemination of an opinion among even so illustrious a 
succession as that mentioned above in any wise guaranteed the validity 
of the aforesaid opinion? If an appeal to the authority of great names 
had amounted to proof, the spherical nature of the earth would have 
remained unestablished long after Magellan had succeeded in effecting 
a passage to the East Indies and in returning to Spain by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

If this were the only fallacy involved, I might be content to let 
the whole pass unchallenged; but, when Professor Prescott goes on 
to refuse to consider as of like origin the inspired work of the great 
poets and the work of the minor poets, and to combine with the latter 
what he regards as the uninspired portions of the work of the great 
poets, then I am constrained to inquire by what principle he has made 
his division. Like Gideon at the ford of the Jordan, I am in need of 
_a shibboleth. Moreover, how is any lover of poetry to judge of the 
inspiration of a given passage (that is, as to whether it originated in 
the conscious or in the unconscious), when even the mystics them- 
selves meet with insurmountable difficulties in attempting to deter- 
mine what portions of their visions are true and what false? Juliana 
of Norwich, for instance, never dared affirm until the test of succeeding 
events had verified them in what light her showings were to be received. 

Those who believe in visions face exactly the same dilemma as 


1 Frederick Clarke Prescott: ““The Poetic Mind,” p. xi (Macmillan). 
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those who believe in ghosts, the same dilemma which Hamlet faced 
when he reasoned: 
“The Spirit which I have seene 

May be the Divell, and the Divel hath power 

T’assume a pleasing shape, yea and perhaps 

Out of my weaknesse, and my Melancholy, 

As he is very potent with such Spirits, 

Abuses me to damne me. Ile have Grouads 

More Relative then this.” 


And so Hamlet devised the surer test which he and Horatio could 
apply together in detection of the guilty king. 
“Give him needful note, 
For I mine eyes will rivet to his Face; 
And after we will both our judgments joyne, 
To censure of his seeming.” 


“The Play’s the thing, 
Wherein Ile catch the Conscience of the King.” 


To an age afflicted with unbelief and with psycho-analysts, the 
spirits which visited Caedmon, Martin Luther, and John Bunyan 
reveal a very different truth from that which these men conceived as 
revealed to them. When one remembers the innocent nature of the 
sins of which Bunyan stood self-convicted, and when one remembers, 
too, that Luther saw no more devils after he took to wife the nun 
Katharina von Bora, then one is forced to assume a somewhat skepti- 
cal attitude toward the entire subject of spiritual visitations. What 
might have been the result had Saul of Tarsus in his youth been less 
studiously and more matrimonially inclined, who can say? As for 
poor, vision-haunted Blake and for Charles Lamb, no one acquainted 
with the biography of either need seek further for a solution to the 
problem than to recall that there were times in their lives (and that, 
too, when the wind was southerly) when they hardly knew a hawk 
from a handsaw. 

As for the Brownies and the other supernatural agencies which 
took over the burden of composition for Robert Louis Stevenson,’ 
they are about as real as the little girl who wrote ““The Young Visitors” 
for Sir James Barrie. Authors, alas, have their tricks and their 
manners; and they have, too, a sense of humour and a strong liking 
for a good joke. They are, for the most part, an unscrupulous lot, 


*“A Chapter on Dreams.” 
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concerned primarily with producing effects and knowing full well that 
readers like to be imposed upon and given the thrill of a mystery. 
Who can say when an author speaks through his characters to what 
extent any character is reflecting the author’s opinion? Furthermore, 
if an author were concerned with disclosing scientific truth, would he 
choose as his medium the intricacies of poetry or of prose fiction? 
Well, hardly. When he turns to poetry, he does so because he wishes 
to be relieved of commonplace accuracy, because he can express sym- 
bolically disagreeable facts which he would not dare reveal in the 
nakedness of plain prose, and because by resorting to a traditional 
form and a traditional mode of expression he can stir the imagination 
of his readers to the point at which suggestion becomes the most 
potent of forces. 

In contrast with what Stevenson has to say in his “Chapter on 
Dreams” must be considered the account which Graham Balfour 
gives of the composition of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” I present 
it here for inspection:: 

“A subject much in his thoughts at this time was the duality of man’s 
nature and the alternation of good and evil; and he was for a long while 
casting about for a story to embody this central idea. Out of this frame of 
mind had come the sombre imagination of ‘Markheim,’ but that was not 
what he required. The true story still delayed, till suddenly one night he 
had a dream. He awoke, and found himself in possession of two, or rather 
three of the scenes in The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

“Its waking existence, however, was by no means without incident. 
He dreamed these scenes in considerable detail, including the circumstance 
of the transforming powders, and so vivid was the impression that he wrote 
the story off at a red heat, just as it had presented itself to him in his sleep. 

“*In the small hours of one morning,’ says Mrs. Stevenson, ‘I was 
awakened by cries of horror from Louis. Thinking he had a nightmare, I 
awakened him. He said angrily: “Why did you wake me? I was dreaming 
a fine bogey tale.” I had awakened him at the first transformation scene.’ 

“Mr. Osbourne writes: ‘I don’t believe that there was ever such a literary 
feat before as the writing of Dr. Jekyll. I remember the first reading as though 
it were yesterday. Louis came downstairs in a fever; read nearly half the 
book aloud; and then, while we were still gasping, he was away again, and 
busy writing. I doubt if the first draft took so long as three days.’ 

“He had lately had a hemorrhage, and was strictly forbidden all discus- 
sion or excitement. No doubt the reading aloud was contrary to the doctor’s 
orders; at any rate Mrs. Stevenson, according to the custom then in force, 


*Graham Balfour: “The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” Vol. II, p. 15 (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). 
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wrote her detailed criticism of the story as it then stood, pointing out her 
hief objection — that it was really an allegory, whereas he had treated it 
urely as if it were a story. In the first draft Jekyll’s nature was bad all 
hrough, and the Hyde change was worked only for the sake of disguise. 
he gave the paper to her husband and left the room. After a while his bell 
ang; on her return she found him sitting up in bed (the clinical thermometer 
a his mouth), pointing with a long denunciatory finger to a pile of ashes. 
He had taken the wrong point of view, that the tale was an allegory and not 
snother ‘Markheim,’ he at once destroyed his manuscript, acting not out of 
pique, but from a fear that he might be tempted to make too much use of it, 
and not rewrite the whole from a new standpoint. 

“It was written again in three days (‘I drive on with Jekyll: bankruptcy 
at my heels’); but the fear of losing the story altogether prevented much 
further criticism. The powder was condemned as too material an agency, 
but this he could not eliminate, because in the dream it had made so strong 
an impression upon him. 

“The mere physical feat,’ Mr. Osbourne continues, ‘was tremendous; 
and instead of harming him, it roused and cheered him inexpressibly.’ Of 
course it must not be supposed that these three days represent all the time 
that Stevenson spent upon the story, for after this he was working hard for a 
month or six weeks in bringing it into its present form.” 


































To this add a second quotation from the same source’: 

“It appears that besides Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde there is only one 
other plot thus furnished [in dream] which he ever actually completed. 
This was Olalla. . . . Beside the account in Dreams must be set Steven- 
son’s own statement that his invention of Felipe was in part deliberate, and 
it is impossible now to say whether (if the resemblance was more than acci- 
dental) the incident came back to the author’s mind in his sleep or in his 
waking hours.” 













Yet of this very story, which may or may not in part have been 
revealed to him as a dream, he wrote to Lady Taylor’: 

“The trouble with Olaila is, that it somehow sounds false. . . . The 
odd problem is: What makes a story true? Markheim is true; Olaila false; 
and I don’t know why, nor did I feel it while I worked at them; indeed I 
had more inspiration with Olalla, as the style shows. I am glad you thought 
that young Spanish woman well dressed; I admire the style of it myself, 
more than is perhaps good for me; it is so solidly written. And that again 
brings back (almost with the voice of despair) my unanswerable: Why is it 
false?” 




















* “Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” Vol. II, p. 18. 
*“Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” Vol. II, p. 19. 
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Now combine with this the following quotation from Stevenson’; 
“A College Magazine”: 

“I kept always two books in my pocket, one to read, one to write in. 
As i walked, my mind was busy fitting what I saw with appropriate words. 
when I sat by the roadside, I would either read, or a pencil and a penny 
version-book would be in my hand, to note down the features of the scene 
or commemorate some halting stanzas. Thus I lived with words. And 
what I thus wrote was for no ulterior use, it was written consciously for 
practice. It was not so much that I wished to be an author (though I wished 
that too) as that I had vowed that I would learn to write. That was a 
proficiency that tempted me; and I practised to acquire it, as men learn to 
whittle, in a wager with myself. Description was the principal field of my 
exercise; for to any one with senses there is always something worth describ- 
ing, and town and country are but one continuous subject. But I worked 
in other ways also; often accompanied my walks with dramatic dialogues, 
in which I played many parts; and often exercised myself in writing down 
conversations from memory.” 


At the risk of becoming tedious, I must quote again from Balfour,! 
because the incident here recorded illustrates as forcibly as anything 
could the delight which the romantic nature takes in the perpetration 


of a hoax: 

“Meeting once more in their early haunts, the old friends revived many 
memories. One trivial reminiscence of this occasion is yet co characteristic 
of Stevenson, and so illustrates the working of his mind, that it may find a 
place here. The two friends, painter and writer, both possessing a fine 
palate for certain wines, had always laughed at one another’s pretensions to 
such taste. In 1875 or 1876, soon after Mr. Low’s marriage, he and his wife 
had gone to dine with Stevenson at the Musée de Cluny in the Boulevard 
St. Michel. Mr. Low hesitating for a moment in his choice of wine, Stevenson 
turned to Mrs. Low, and on the spot made up and elaborately embellished a 
story of how her husband had once gone with him to dine at a restaurant, 
and had tasted and rejected every vintage the establishment was able to 
offer. At last — so the tale ran — the proprietor confessed that there was 
one bottle even finer in his cellar, which had lain there forty years, but that 
he was ready to give it up to such a master, although it was like surrendering 
a part of his life. A procession was formed, first the proprietor, then the 
cellarman, then the waiters of the establishment, and they all went down to 
the cellar to get the famous bottle. Back they came in the same order with 
the priceless treasure borne tenderly in the arms of the cellarman, a man 
with a long beard down to his waist, who had been so much in the cellar that 





* “The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” Vol. II, p. 22. 
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the light made him blink. Slowly and reverently they approached the table, 
and then they all sighed. The bottle was deliberately and ceremoniously 
uncorked, and the wine poured into small glasses, while the waiters looked on 
with breathless reverence. The two connoisseurs touched glasses and slowly 
carried them to their lips. There was absolute silence. All eyes were upon 
them, and when they drank deeply and expressed their satisfaction, the whole 
establishment heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Mrs. Low now reminded Stevenson of this story, and he, declaring it 
was no story, but an historical account of what actually happened, repeated 
it word for word as he had originally told it. When he came to the end he 
added, ‘And the cellarman, overcome with emotion, dropped dead.’ As he 
said these words, he saw by his hearers’ faces that this was a divergence from 
the original tale, and added quickly, “That about the cellarman is not really 


}9 99 


true: 


If the poet does bring any part of his dream life into his conscious 
life, he can offer the dream experience as truth only after he has sub- | 
jected it to the criticism of his waking hours, unless, as was the case 
with Poe in “Ulalume” and with Coleridge in “Kubla Kahn,” the 
poet presents the content of the dream for nothing more than it 


really is — pure dream. Let me point out that “The Ancient 
Mariner,” a second poem which may be considered as having its 
source in a dream, did not originate with Coleridge. It was the 
dream of one of his friends. Nevertheless, Coleridge espied in the 
chaos of what his friend could remember the possibility of constructing 
from it a poem of the supernatural. Not, however, until Words- 
worth gave point to the plot by suggesting the killing of the albatross 
did the whole assume any degree of artistic completeness. Only 
those who can thus subject their thoughts, waking or: sleeping, to 
some such criticism as Coleridge gave to this variously derived material 
or as Stevenson invariably gave to his can produce even the jingle of a 
Limerick. To be sure, many writers do get from dreams suggestions 
which they later work into artistic form; but that they actually 
receive the finished product through a dream or from any super- 
natural source whatsoever, I entertain the most serious doubt. 

To say that the minds of prophet and of poet function similarly 
and that, therefore, the product of the poetic mind is divine and above 
comprehension is only to avoid the issue and to leave the entire sub 
ject unexplained, is to prove nothing; but to attempt to deduce from 
the etymology of words anything more than the concept which these 
words represented to the group among which the words originated is, 
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in this instance particularly, to go very far astray. By the etymologi- 
cal method of procedure undoubtedly it can be established that primi- 
tive peoples look upon the prophet and the poet as being one and the 
same, that they likewise include the idiot and the lunatic in the same 
category of sacred personages, and that they accept the words of all 
(four (prophet, poet, idiot, and lunatic) as impregnated with hidden 
meanings of divine significance. Surely every one recalls the years 
of wandering among the Indians which fell to the lot of Joaquin 
Miller during his period of feeblemindedness, and recalls, too, the 
solicitude for his welfare which the different tribes displayed so long 
as they thought that his presence gave them good luck. To primi- 
tive peoples both the echo and the dream are held to be as super- 
natural manifestations attesting the existence of the soul as distinct 
from the body. In short, both savages and people in the mass know 
precious little regarding the scientific nature of phenomena of any 
type; and what they either think or have thought should be given 
about as much weight in the settlement of a psychological problem as 
would be given to their opinion if a physicist had under consideration 
the refraction of light. 

Thousands on thousands of men dream dreams; but only those 
who go forth to proclaim their dreams as a message from the godhead 
are exalted with the title of prophet. Of the latter which are to be 
venerated and which execrated? Mohammed saw visions, as, too, 
did Joseph Smith and Mary Baker Eddy. Yet some there be who 
whisper that Mohammed, like great Cesar, was subject to the falling 
sickness, and that Joseph Smith and Mary Baker Eddy were not 
wholly different in their general psychology. Without the aid of 
Urim and Thummin I despair of seeing the light, and, therefore, leave 
the matter to the syphilists and other students of pathological 
conditions. 

Seriously, if one accepts visions at all, how is one to distinguish 
truth from error, revelation from sheer fraud? Why should what a 
man sees when his faculties are overpowered or benumbed be of 
greater value than what that same man sees when he is in full pos- 
session of them all! Why should surgeons find it necessary to have 

{witnesses present when patients are given an anesthetic (that is, 
when the patients are in an artificially provoked state of vision or 
dream) if not because the reports of those patients as to what they 
have undergone are frequently as remote as possible from fact? If 
the prophet, the seer, the dreamer, the day-dreamer, the anesthetized 
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patient, and the poet are in the same or related states, why should 

the report of the one be regarded as any more veracious than that of 

the other? To attempt to ally them does not lift the poet to the 

dignity of the prophet or make the poem in any way more divine. 

One should never forget that, although the dream state is as yet only , 
imperfectly understood, what is understood about it leaves very little ) 
room for belief in the supernatural agencies involved. However, ’ 
even if I believed in the supernatural character of visions, I should 

still doubt the possibility of accuracy on the part of either prophet or 

| poet when he begins to report upon the state of his mind in receiving 

the vision, because I fail to comprehend how a man in “the usual 

condition of prophetic inspiration” is in any condition either then or 

later to know what his personal reaction was at the moment when his 

entire being was centered, not upon himself, but upon the perception 

of influences inconceivably above him. Therefore, I am not satisfied 

with the account which Professor Prescott gives of the poetic mind, 

especially as in addition I fail to see in what respect the poetic mind, 

as Professor Prescott presents it, differs from the creative mind in 

general or from the unconscious mind in particular. 

If poetry, as Shelley believed, “acts in a divine and unapprehended 
manner, beyond and above consciousness,” then all attempts to under- 
stand the working of the poetic mind must be futile. If, however, 
the working of this type of mind is not different from the working of 
| other types of mind, but different only in the extent and degree of 
intensity in the powers of observation, recall, association, and symbolic 
expression, then the functioning of the poetic mind can be subjected 
to the same sort of analysis as is applied to the functioning of the 
other types of mind, and can be brought to take its place in a system 
in which there is no inherent duality such as is implied in the terms 
comprehensible and incomprehensible, natural and supernatural, human 
and divine. Poetry as a physical phenomenon appearing in a con- 
crete, physical world is to that extent within the domain of physical 
science, and to that extent challenges the scientific investigator, even 
though poetry does involve a psychic principle or force; for psychic 
principles have become far more readily comprehended as human 
knowledge regarding purely physical aspects of mind has increased. 
[ for one am not willing to resort to the mystical or the supernatural 
as a possible explanation so long as psychic phenomena can be shown 
to be in line with other facts of the total human experience, or so long 
as psychic phenomena give promise of being better understood as our 
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knowledge of the total human experience is enlarged. Although 
there may be as yet no complete scientific explanation for them, 
there is no reason to think that an explanation may not ultimately 
be reached or that “the residuum of ignorance may not be so greatly 
reduced as to leave to a purely speculative philosophy very little 
doubt as to the why or the whither.” In this faith, therefore, I cap 
set about showing what physical principles are involved in the com- 
position of poetry, and, in addition, what psychic principles are at 
least partially to be interpreted in physical terms. 


II 


Randolph S. Bourne, writing in the New Republic of March 13, 

1915, gives a summary of the philosophy of John Dewey which has 

s helped me to clarify my own thought as to the relation of the creative 
mind to other types of mind. His words are these: 

“The mind is not a looking-glass, reflecting the world for its private con- 
templation, nor a logic-machine for building up truth, but a tool by which we 
adjust ourselves to the situations in which life puts us. Reason is not a 
divinely appointed guide to eternal truth, but a practical instrument by 
which we solve problems. Words are not invariable symbols for invariable 
things, but clues to meanings. We think in meanings, not in words, and a 
meaning is simply a sign-post pointing towards our doing something or feel- 
ing something or both. The words are the handles by which we take hold of 
these meanings which our intercourse with people and things presents to us. 
Our life is a constant reaction to a world which is constantly stimulating us. 
We are in situations where we must do something, and it is for the purpose of 
guiding this doing from the point of view of what has happened or what is 
likely to happen, that we think. We are not bundles of thoughts and feelings 
so much as bundles of attitudes or tendencies. We act before we ‘perceive’; 
the perception is only important as it enables us to act again. We remember 
what we use, and we learn what we occupy ourselves with. Our minds are 
simply the tool with which we forge out our life. 

“If we are to live worthily and happily, it is not necessary that we should 
‘be’ anything or ‘know’ anything, so much as that we should be able to meet 

| the situation in which developing life places us, and express our capacities 
in our activity. Our social problem as well as our personal problem is to 
understand what we are doing.” 


If this conception of the mind and its working is correct, then | 
am justified in saying that the creative mind, or rather the creative 
state of mind, is not different from other minds or from other states 
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of mind. The energy produced by the chemical reactions in the body 
is transmitted through the brain, harnessed, and put to account in 
digging a ditch, in building a bridge, or, lacking a physical equivalent 
in work, in forging a dream, or in painting a picture. Thinking in 
meanings, one man will express himself in the symbols of sculpture, 
another in the symbols of painting, another in the symbols of music, 
another in the symbols of language — that is to say, in words. The 
product is simply the result of an attempt on the part of an unusually 
active mind (perhaps in some instances of an overstimulated mind) 
to get rid of an accumulation of energy which must find a vent, must 
work itself out. When, therefore, the mind is checked in one or more 
of the possible outlets, thought turns into whatever channel it finds 
? 13, unobstructed. 
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| has Because they are not “bundles of thoughts and feelings so much 
ative as bundles of attitudes or tendencies,” men express themselves in the 

work for which they are physically equipped, provided their environ- 
- con- ment makes this course possible. The mind, let me repeat, is the tool 
sh we with which we forge out our life. Because the collecting of customs 
lot a and the superintending of public works did not exhaust his vitality, 
t by Chaucer sought relief in his bokés; because the drudgery of the farm 
able did not exhaust his, Burns tutned alternately to poetry and to drink; 
ind a because his duties as clerk in the South Sea House did not exhaust his, 
bang Charles Lamb found further occupation in the “Essays of Elia”’; and, 
Tee because other forms of activity were denied to Stevenson and to Swin- 
2 us. burne, their all went into the creation of volume after volume of differ- 
=o af ent types of literature; whereas humbler personalities with less bent 
at fe to their tendencies have, after working hours, occupied themselves 
slings with a game of golf or of cards, or with the more stimulating activity 


cive’; of a tilt with their wives. We must “‘be able to meet the situation in 
mber which developing life places us, and express our capacities in our 
8 are activity,” or we perish, consumed by the fire within. 

Often, however, the mind is unaware of its own tendencies. 
Then by the method of trial and error, it must take stock of itself. 1 
Thackeray and Ruskin were painters before they settled definitely to 
literature. Richard Mansfield sang in opera before he became an 
actor. Thomas Carlyle tried more than one profession only to 
abandon them all for hack writing. On the other hand, a few minds 
are of such unusual capacity joined to so varied a physical endowment 
as to make possible success in many fields. Milton could be musician, 
statesman, essayist, and poet. William Morris and the Rossettis 
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could work in several forms of art. Goethe was a man of such unusu; 
natural gifts that he could distinguish himself as statesman, scientis, 
and author, and could still have left for squandering more energy tha, 
half a dozen ordinary men appear to possess. Most remarkable of a} 
is the breadth of activity which Leonardo da Vinci displayed. Thin 
of attainments to be catalogued under ten different heads and to whic 
he could add as of possible consideration his worth as sculptor an 
painter! 

The human body must transform its energy into work throug 
both the muscles and the brain. Man learns by what he busies hj 
self with; and, in so far as it is possible for him, he busies himself w; 
what interests him — that is, either with what he is especially we 
equipped for physically or with what his group holds to be of value 
One type of mind turns to plowing, another to science, and another t 
art; yet the type which turns to art is likely to seek this directio 
because there appears in the life some special condition inoperativ 
among those who are satisfied with the usual modes of expressio 
But more of this later. 

Suppose a scientist to be at work upon some problem. Tho it 
solution he brings his entire mental equipment. He assembles 
material bit by bit until through cumulative experience he is able 
grasp the relation of part to part; and, lo, he has made a discovey 
If this realization of the connection between the parts comes as t 
sudden breaking down of mental barriers or as the fusion of ideas he 
in his unconscious mind (as when a man while asleep works out 
mathematical problem upon which he has been employed during | 
waking hours), does he think that, therefore, he has received a divi 
revelation? The mind has simply learned to handle the maten 
with which it has busied itself. If a poet or a novelist, though worki 
in a type of material somewhat different from that of the scientis 
is able either by degrees or suddenly to see the relation between 
parts and to put that relation into words, has a power outside of hi 
laid hold upon him and made him a medium for the transmission‘ 
the thought of the gods! I think not. The mental processes of t 
author and of the scientist are the same. Because of the great 
plasticity of the material in which the author is working, he may 
able to grasp the relations with more apparent immediacy and 
press his meaning with comparatively little effort into the traditiot 
mould; but, be it remembered, the experiences of a lifetime and . 
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in writing are responsible for the seeming suddenness with which the |{ 


final connections are made. The scientist must work with the greater 


care and accuracy because he is always called upon to verify his results, # 


whereas the writer of fiction and the poet are not. It is sufficient for 
the latter two if they can impart verisimilitude to their products. The 
important thing for them is to get their thought expressed so pleasingly 
that it may pass without challenge. The scientist persuades through, 
the force of his logic, the poet through the spell which beauty holds 
for the senses; yet both reach their conclusions through the same 
mental processes. Even the mathematicians first assume facts, and 
then use these assumptions to demonstrate further relations. In 
this they are only following the same method as that of the poets 
wheg the latter attempt the interpretation of human relations. 

It seems to me, then, that Professor Prescott gives an account, 
not of the poetic mind, but of general aspects common to all creative 
minds. During the process of incubation when thought is concerning 
itself almost wholly with meanings, the working of the various types 
of mind appears to be more or less identical. Divergencies begin to 
arise only when the time has come for expressing the meanings in 
appropriate symbols. Not until this point is reached must the 
thinker determine whether the results are to be given in terms of 
scientific discovery or as a picture, a statue, a work of prose fiction, 
a symphony, or a poem. A given meaning may often be susceptible 
of embodiment in more than one form. Every one is doubly familiar 
with the post-Homeric legend of the Laocoon because it is loftily 
rendered in both marble and verse. A more recent instance is the 
difference in the challenge to the imagination which the theory of 
evolution brings when subjected to the different symbols of “The 
Origin of Species,” “Each in His Own Tongue,” and “Back to Methu- 
selah.” Many artists work out their conceptions in various trial 
forms before they finally hit upon the one mode of expression which 
they regard as most suitable. Here again Goethe is a notable example; 
but he is not unlike many others in having had his original conceptions 
expand as he shaped them to his purpose. Were there not this adap- 
tation and growth of material to meet the demand of the selected form 
of expression, no one could ever work out a play; for, unless the play- 
wright has before him from the very beginning how his plot is to end, 
there is small likelihood of its doing more than break off long before 
it has come to an end. Shakespeare had to fit his conception of the 
noble young Hamlet to the framework already set up by Saxo Gram- 


a, 
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miticus and by the hypothetical “Revenge of Hamlet,” and had to 
shape all this to the requirements of the five-act play in blank verse. 
At point after point he deliberately touched up the work of the others 
in exactly the same way that Wordsworth and Coleridge and Dorothy 
Wordsworth came to pool their resources for critical invention, |, 
is surprising how often the full beauty of the final product is for all 
these authors the direct result of the felicitous interpolation of , 
magical word or a phrase. 

Following the line of reasoning suggested by Dewey’s conception 
of the mental processes, I am led finally to the conclusion that the 
dream state is not so different from the waking state as some psy- 
chologists would have us believe. In sleep the mind is shut off from 
most of the external stimuli to which it is exposed during the waking 
hours; yet in sleep the somatic stimuli often continue. Tendencies 
which have been shunted to the mental siding during consciousness 
roll out once more upon the main track, and the mind now occupies 
itself with them. We continue to think in meanings, not in words: 
and “a meaning is simply a sign-post pointing towards our doing 
something or feeling something or both.” In the dream we act and 
we feel, though the action and the feeling express themselves only in 
the symbols for which words themselves are in turn but symbols, 
but clues to meanings. Here, too, “the mind is not a looking-glass 
reflecting the world for its private contemplation, nor a logic-machine 
for building up truth, but a tool by which we adjust ourselves to the 
situations in which life puts us. Reason is not a divinely appointed 
guide to eternal truth, but a practical instrument by which we solve 
problems.” I dare venture to add that neither is the unconscious a 
divinely appointed guide to eternal truth, but a part of our total 
experience now become a practical instrument aiding us in the solu- 
tion of the problems presented by our multiplex personalities. In 
the waking state both the conscious and the unconscious are in opera- 
tion. In the dream state, the unconscious holds sway; but note that 
it was only after Stevenson had for a long time occupied himself with 
the thought of the duality of human nature that the dream of “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” came to him. His mind had unconsciously 
solved its problem. 

Usually an artist when at work upon some meaning which he 
wishes to render in symbols shuts himself off mentally from external 
stimuli and forces into the center of attention whatever he feels to be 
associated in any way with the idea to be expressed. Thousands of 
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thoughts may arise; but he rejects all which do not serve his purpose. 
In the state of dreaming or of vision, there is on the contrary no 
rejection of the elements which find their way into the chain of asso- 
ciations. Therefore, these unassorted thoughts are worthless to the 
artist unless he can recall them during the waking state and can sub- 
iect them to the criticism of reason, unless he can make them fit as a 
part into some scheme of things. Stevenson burned his first draft of 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” and then proceeded to work the whole 
plot out upon a logical basis. Coleridge wrote “Kubla Kahn” down 
as nearly as possible like what he had retained of his dream experience. 
Hence the poem ended by being just what it was in its original form — 
a fantasy, a succession of beautiful but meaningless pictures, a product 
unrelated to life. Here, then, we have presented to us at least two 
ways in which dream thought can be transferred into conscious thought 
and can be made use of in art. In the same manner certain expe- 
riences taken from consciousness can become a part of the fabric of the 
dream; but in the dream there is lacking the corrective principle 
which takes into account time, space, and social obligations or any 
other restraining force which could give to the thought even an approx- 
imation to the logic of the waking state. - 

If the critical powers of the mind are reduced almost to the 
supineness attendant upon the dream, the absence of fixed attention 
causes the subsidence of the immediate surroundings, and there ensues 
a state so closely akin to real dreaming that it is known as the day- 
dream. Similarly narcotics of all kinds have ultimately the effect of 
reducing the activity of certain functions of the mind and of heighten- 
ing others until a condition of complete insensibility follows. Before 
this point is finally reached, however, the mind is often stimulated 
to an unusual brilliancy that is carried over into the dream and that 
gives to the dream symbols a vividness which sometimes enables the 
narcotized person to recall them quite clearly when he awakens. In 
extreme cases the impressions received during sleep, whether natural 
or whether produced artificially, take so firm a hold upon the mind 
that they cannot be shaken off; and the person, now unable to 
adjust himself to his environment, becomes more or less permanently 
deranged. Because the artist is usually by temperament unfitted to 
enjoy even a tolerable degree of satisfaction in the world as it exists, 
he is forced to create through his imagination an environment suited 
to him, an environment in which he can find, if not contentment, at 
least a normal mode of release for his energies. In doing this, he is 
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providing himself with exactly the same type of outlet which all minds 
receive through the dream. 

Hence it comes about that a tragically large proportion of artists 
have been addicted to the use of stimulants of one sort or another. 
Recognizing the creative state of mind as at once pleasant and alto. 
gether desirable, they have sought to induce it artificially when jt 
failed to appear at their bidding. Yet so highly excitable and unstable 
nervously are many of them that, as was the case with Poe, a single 
glass of wine is sufficient to arouse their brains to so great activity 
as to sweep before consciousness in torrential succession the flood of 
associations stored up during a lifetime of voluminous reading and of 
instant response to everything in progress around them. For some 
persons a similar degree of nervous reaction can be brought on either 
by overeating or by fasting. Shelley could work himself almost into 
a frenzy by gorging his stomach and then stretching at full length 
before the fire. The ascetic has usually followed the opposite method 
of fasting; but in both cases the result is the same, although the second 
method has not often given rise to literature, but simply to vision, 
for the very good reason that the faster usually has left so little strength 
that he cannot collect his thoughts, much less-reduce them to writing. 
The great artists, however, although at times they have made use of 
these means to arouse themselves to the act of creation, have not had 
to depend wholly upon them. If the creative mind has not its powers 
of attention so well under control that through protracted periods of 
time it can centre all its faculties upon the task set before it, then it 
can never work its ideas into any form of symbolic expression. 

That even men of marked genius must await the coming of 
what is commonly known as inspiration is a well recognized fact. 
Yet in this tardy troubling of the spiritual waters there is no mystery. 
As I have stated repeatedly, hour by hour the body goes on storing 
up energy until finally the system becomes charged to capacity. 
This energy must now find release through sex indulgence or through 
some other form of activity. Just before the discharge, the nerves 
are under so high a degree of tension that the mind is exceedingly 
active — so active that it performs in a flash feats which at other 
times it can accomplish only by the greatest amount of effort, or per- 
haps not at all. The thoughts which arise during this period are 
often so vivid and so intense that they last long after the sex-storm has 
spent itself. But, whether they do continue or not, if they are to 
prove of value to the world, the mind must go on occupying itself with 
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them and subjecting them to augmentation and revision until they 
are given form. Sometimes this process is a matter of minutes, some- 
times of years; but that questions of sex are involved is evident from 
the fact that, as the flood-tide of passion subsides, artistic expression 
becomes less and less a necessity until it finally ceases. The poet 
in most men dies young. 

Given, then, a mind stimulated to action for which it can find 
only insufficient outlet through the usual channels, where will this 
mind turn for expression? Why will it choose one form of activity in 
preference to another? To these questions partial answers are to be 
found in considerations of personal physical equipment and of social 
inheritance. Of course, much more than these two elements may be 
involved; but for the purposes of this summary they must be neg- 
lected, as, too, must many aspects of physical equipment and of 
social inheritance. 

The matter of physical equipment, or native capacity as it is some- 
times called, is more readily grasped if it is approached through an 
analysis of the bases of musical talent and is then carried further to 
include those of poetic. A thorough understanding of the two will 
make explanation unnecessary regarding the other forms of art and 
of science. The discussion of genius can be omitted altogether, 
because genius is nothing more than talent raised to the nth power. 

Modern European music is built from tones of different pitches 
so selected as to produce what is known as a scale and as to be capable 
of harmonious combination into chords when several of the related 
tones are sounded simultaneously. These tones must further possess 
in themselves certain characteristics which enable the listener to dis- 
tinguish the sound of one instrument from that of another or of one 
voice from that of another. This peculiarity of tone is sometimes 
spoken of as its color. A third requirement of music is rhythm. This 
I have defined elsewhere’ as marked by “the return at sensibly equal 
time intervals of the phenomenon which renders the division of time 
perceptible to the hearing or to the muscular sense.” What one feels 
in the return of the accented and the unaccented notes in music is 
felt in response to their rhythmic succession. This rhythm, the 
oldest as well as the most fundamental component of music, existed 
at first independent of pitch and of tone-color, just as we often still 
hear it employed in the click of the castanets and in the beat of the 
drum. Even though many of the most primitive savages invent 





’“The Foundations and Nature of Verse,” p. 77 (Columbia University Press). 
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rhythms of their own and respond immediately to the rhythms of 
others, there are numerous highly civilized persons who, if they 
possess a feeling for rhythm at all, possess it only to an extremely 
limited extent. They are congenitally unequipped to enjoy or to 
produce this fundamental of music. Still other men are lacking the 
sense which enables one to hear and to reproduce pitches. Other; 
are equally deficient when it comes to recognizing and reproducing 
tone-colors. In order to express himself musically a man must be 
endowed with all three of these senses. No one can find through the 
medium of music an outlet for his energies unless his nerves and his 
muscles are of the kinds which will receive and will reproduce rhythms, 
pitches, and tone-colors. For one to be a composer, in addition to 
possessing this nervous and muscular equipment, one must be able to 
realize the meaning of certain of one’s experiences and then be able 
to translate that meaning into tonal symbols so combined as to form 
a significant whole, this process thus giving the work-equivalent for 
one’s nervous reaction. Many men who have the physical equipment 
for producing music yet lack the incentive to express themselves in 
musical terms; but the composer is the man, who, finding his energy 
obstructed in its effort to expend itself in other ways, is still so happily 
endowed as to be capable of giving vent to it through the employment 
of the three components which I have just noted as being the sound 
symbols which music turns to account. Verse is akin to music in that 
to express meanings verse, too, utilizes rhythm and pitch and tone- 
color, but with this difference — the rhythm, the pitch and the tone- 
color of verse are embodied in the vowel and consonant successions of 
words. As I have already stated, the pitches used in modern Euro- 
pean music are definitely fixed. ‘They bear to one another invariable 
mathematical relations. In contrast to this, in modern verse the 
pitches employed are entirely too indefinite to form a scale, whereas 
the tone-colors are fixed to a surprising degree in the vowel and con- 
sonant combinations of words. Therefore, through the successions 
of words, which are really nothing more than sound symbols of a 
special type, in verse meanings can be represented with an accuracy 
totally impossible to music. Words are thus made the handles by 
which auditors can take hold of the thought which the poet wishes to 
convey. “As far, then, as structure is concerned, verse is that form 
of tonal art which makes use of syllables of different intensity, length, 
and tone-color, and of indefinite and varying pitches, when com- 
bined with periods of silence, to establish rythmic patterns which are 
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felt to maintain to one another temporal relations such that each 
successive pattern takes its place in a general time scheme, sensibly 
uniform throughout, and contributes toward an impression of unity 
and completeness as regards the whole.” 

In the first place, therefore, because the poet expresses himself 
through the medium of verse, he must be a person physically so 
equipped that he can transform his experiences into words arranged 
in rhythmic patterns. He must have a feeling for the significance of 
words if he is to select just those which will symbolize his meaning 
and will at the same time help to carry forward the rhythmic pattern 
which he has determined to use. However, the writing of verse 
requires much more than a faculty for simply stringing words together. 
Because meanings are to be expressed, just as is the case with the 
musician, the poet must be endowed with the nervous and muscular 
equipment to perceive and to reproduce several types of auditory 
phenomena which his acquaintance with the works of other poets has 
taught him are a suitable medium for symbolizing his thought. All 
forms of elevated verbal expression have many qualities in common 
with poetry, but the distinguishing trait of the latter I have disclosed 
in my definition of verse. Nevertheless, although the ultimate value 
of poetry (in other words, its quality) is determined by resort to criteria 
different from those to be derived from the study of mere perfection of 
form. By a poetic thought one means a thought especially suited to expres- 
S10N IM VEIL. 

This definition, of course, calls for explanation as to which thoughts 
are suited to expression in verse. ‘They are the thoughts which poets, 
past and present, have cast into verse. I am well aware that this 
answer involves the fallacy of arguing in a circle; yet it is the only 
answer possible so long as poetic thought continues to move in a circle, 
albeit an ever-widening circle. What is considered poetic thought is 
purely a matter of convention, or tradition, one race and one generation 
clinging to one type of thought and another race and its successive 
generations to other as distinctly different types. In spite of this, 
in all instances the thought must be fundamentally familiar, yet not 
so familiar as to be regarded as commonplace. To be acceptable it 
must be tinged with just enough of the unfamiliar to prevent it from 
being recognized for what it really is. The new thoughts which come 
to a race take their position in the communal heritage. If they are 
of such a nature as to stir the imagination and the emotions of the race, 
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then the thoughts are ready to be classed as poetic; but woe to the 
poet who casts them into verse form before they have been accepted 
as suited to verse. Unless in his use of them he makes apparent at 
once their fitness for furthering the accepted tradition, he must bear 
the taunts of the critics until these latter have caught up with him 
intellectually; and he may even suffer a total eclipse because of the 
inability of eitler the critics or the masses to grasp what is implied by 
his symbols. *’ 

Very, viry rarely, however, have poets been original thinkers. 
They have thought after some preceding philosopher or some school of 
philosophers whose ideas they have appropriated as a message to a 
generation either prepared or almost prepared to receive them. Hence. 
a group of poets will have their vogue, will exhaust their métier, and 
will cease to attract further notice. A prenatal existence was much 
under discussion among the scientists and the literati of the generation 
for which Wordsworth wrote his “Intimations of Immortality.” A 
better understanding of evolutionary principles has left this theme 
without its former speculative interest; yet who can not find beauty 
and inspiration in Wordsworth’s glorious stanzas, not because they 
are scientifically correct, but because they are an accurate depiction 
of a recognized state of emotional elation? If the work of any poem 
were wholly dependent upon the acceptance or the non-acceptance 
of its interpretation of demonstrable truth, in what would lie the 
value of “The Rubaiyat” for the man who does not regard the pessi- 
mism of Ecclesiastes as the be-all and the end-all of life? Strange to 
say, humanity may be exalted by the intensity of an emotion even 
where that emotion is primitive in the extreme. Robert Browning 
knew this full well; but he did not always put his knowledge to good 
advantage even when he was extolling the regenerative power of the 
hot moment. The great body of the poetry of Wordsworth is inferior, 
not only because he chose subjects which he could not elevate to the 
point of giving them an emotional appeal even had he elected to clothe 
his meanings in the recognized poetic symbols, but also because he 
used indiscriminately so large a part of whatever presented itself to 
his mind. Although the historical data of “Othello” as well as the 
moral stability of two of its principal characters may easily be called 
in question, who does not feel that the consuming jealousy of its 
protagonist is a loftier and more inspiring theme than the midnight 
ride of Paul Revere? 

Similarly both poetic vocabuiary and verse form are tradition- 
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fixed. There is one vocabulary for workaday speech and another for 
imaginative thought. This latter mode of expression harks back 
eternally to the past, not to a remote past, however, but to a past just 
suficiently remote to be still remembered, although beginning to be 
remembered as touched with a golden haze. The words, having the 
favor of the unusual, are lifted above the commonplace. They 
connote more than they denote. Here again the poet who, like 
Wordsworth, attempts to extend the poetic vocabulary to approach 
the limit of the circumference of widening poetic thought must bear 
the whips and scorns of his own time until the new vocabulary has 
become accepted as a part of the poetic tradition, until it has been 
dignified by association with the recognized symbols in use for present- 
ing poetic thought. 

Although verse is tradition-fixed, what special form (blank verse, 
sonnet, ballad) is to have momentary ascendency is determined by 
fashion and is attended by all the caprices which fashion is prone to 
display. Dryden and Pope so set their impress upon their generation 
that only the rhymed couplet and the well-turned, witty phrase dared 
offer themselves as poetry, whereas within recent years vers libre with 
its crudity of thought and of rhythm has been master of hounds. 
The future may swing again to the poetry of Greece und Rome or to 
that of Elizabethan England. It may even bring soraething which 
looks like the new. Whocan say? Yet whatever arises will still be 
of the stock of the past, will not be altogether new; for each artist 
must saturate himself with the thought and the form and the symbols 
familiar to his art, and no one artist can add more to this than the 
expansion of his own mind dictates or than the expansion of the minds 
of his contemporaries will permit. His desire for creative expression 
must confine itself within the dimensions set by his physical endow- 
ment, by the actual limitations peculiar to the medium in which he 
works, and by the prevailing fashions in thought and in form. He 
is not free to open his soul to an inrush of cosmic truth and beauty. 
He can reflect only such meanings as he himself has grasped at least 
in part, and, if he be a poet, such as he can express through the medium 
of symbolic words set in definite rhythmic form. 

As Edwin E. Slosson rightly insists, one cannot “‘become a scien- 
tist by merely reading science, however diligently and long,” if a scien- 
tist is to be defined as “one who makes science, not one who learns 
science.” A novelist is “one who writes novels, not one who reads 
them.” By the same token, a poet is one who writes poetry, not one 
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who is in a state of mind similar to that from which poetry does some. 
times evolve. That the thought of all these types of mentality may 
have much in common is true; yet what they have in common is not 
necessarily the poetic state of mind, or even the general creative state. 
Only for the man who, thinking in terms of poetry, can give his 
thoughts expression in the symbols of poetry is this the poetic state. 

Science can often be translated from technical terms into ordinary 
language without very much loss of any of the qualities which give 
science its value. Good poetry, on the other hand, never can be thus 
metamorphosed without the loss of practically everything which 
makes it worth reading. Often prose can employ the symbols of 
poetry when the thought is of the type to be rendered symbolically. 
It is then poetic, as is much of the prose of Carlyle; but I do not see 
how it can be regarded as poetry until it has taken upon itself the form 
of verse. Nor can I see why the man who produces it should be 
called a poet except through the license of metaphor. Flush a statue 
with all the colors of life itself; would it therefore be looked upon as a 
painting? No matter how musical its quality, until the words are 
actually sung are either prose or verse to be hailed as true music? 
Not so long as they are without definite pitch. The function of the 
composer is to add this extra tonal embellishment to them. Each 
form of art has developed its own natural boundaries. In spite of 
this tendency toward self-limitation, there are, however, constant 
excursions back and forth over the borders. Even when the scientist 
and the poet have almost every mental trait in common, they will 
still differ when it comes to fundamental intention. The scientist 
sets out to express his meanings as exact relations in as exact terms as 
language will admit of. The poet, on the contrary, seeks to stimulate 
in his readers a state of excitability in which the freer and more sug- 
gestive the symbolism, the closer the concept aroused in the auditor 
will approximate ultimate truth. As the medium for the presentation 
of fact, the poet is altogether untrustworthy; yet, although he may 
reveal to those who can read his symbols a greater truth of certain 
kinds than can be expressed in prose, still there are many truths 
wholly incapable of poetic representation just as there are aspects of 
nature impossible of reproduction in color and line. Of the latter 
John Ruskin notes as a case in point that “there are two conditions of 
foam of invariable occurrence on breaking waves, of which I have never 
seen the slightest record attempted; first, the thick, creamy, curdling, 
overlapping, massy foam which remains for a moment only after the 
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fall of the wave, and is seen in perfection in its running up the beach; 
and, secondly, the thin, white coating into which this subsides which 
opens into oval gaps and clefts, marbling the waves over their whole 
surface, and connecting the breakers on a flat shore by long dragging 
streams of white. . . . The reader sees, therefore, why I said 
that the sea could only be painted by means of more or less dexterous 
conventionalism, since two of its most enduring phenomena cannot 
be represented at all.”* To attempt to reproduce them is to under- 
take the impossible, to register failure before starting out. Milton 
failed grandly in the greater task of representing the compassion of 
God. That Tennyson should meet with a similar fate in his drawing 
of Arthur, in which the purpose was to show a more human perfection 
within a fairly limited scope, only goes to establish the contention 
that the representation of some of the highest qualities which man can 
imagine are unsuited to poetic art. 

The poet, then, selects for his use in verse thoughts which can be 
expressed symbolically by means of a vocabulary established through 
centuries of special application, but still capable of gradual expansion 
to meet the changing conceptions of art. The prose writer, on the 
other hand, has as his purpose the expression of every possible grada- 
tion of thought, and the use of language in which the symbolic appli- 
cation of the words has been exchanged as far as possible for a literal 
identification of word and thought, yet which may be heightened all 
the way to the point of poetic exaltation. Prose at this juncture over- 
laps poetry and poetry prose to such a degree that the distinguishing 
characteristic of completely developed rhythmic patterns for poetry 
and of only partially developed patterns for prose now furnishes the 
sole line of demarcation between the two. Here the true poet differs 
from the prose writers and from the second grade poets only in the 
greater perfection to which his sense of rhythm and his powers of 
symbolic representation have been developed, and in the loftiness of 
the conception which through these agents he sets himself to convey. 





*“Modern Painters,” Vol. I, pt. 2, sec. 5. 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS FOR THE 
ORIGIN OF RELIGION 


BY A. J. SNOW 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


OME writers upon the subject maintain that the basis of religion 
is to be found in what they call “religious instinct” or “religious 
instincts.” They have never made any serious attempt to 
explain what they meant by these particular instincts or instinct: 

in fact they never gave any fundamental proof of the above hypothesis, 
James rightly points out that to say that there is a religious love, 
religious fear, religious joy, etc., means nothing else than that the 
religious love is only an emotion of love directed toward religious 
objects. And the same thing is true of all other so-called “religious 
instincts.” Because hardly any present psychologists accept the 
above theory, we are justified in dismissing it. 

In order to determine the origin of religion we must put ourselves 
in the position of the primitive man who first gave it expression. 
Consequently, the first task before us is to attempt to describe the 
mental life of the primitive man. Religion being a product of the 
career of man, we must necessarily determine the psychological 
mechanism which brought it about. Are we to suppose that the per- 
ceptive experience of our forefathers was the same as ours? We, 
in our everyday experience, try to explain everything in terms of 
mechanical causation. Our representations are intellectual primarily, 
while the motor and emotional functions of our judgments are practi- 
cally left out or are at their minimum. We have made the intellect 
the center of our perceptive experience. We do not want to believe 
that Santa Claus is the Christmas tree or the presents given on that 
occasion. Our representations have the same character as our per- 
ceptions, and since the one is cognitive, the other must also be cognitive. 
Our perceptions being intellectual, our experience must also be intel- 
lectual. On the other hand, the experience of the prehistoric man 
is altogether different. We may get most of the characteristics of 
primitive life by studying the mind of the child. A child’s experience 
of a doll is not that of a wooden or painted being, but a being much 
like itself, which has the power to eat, cry, sleep, etc. When the 
child stumbles over a chair, it becomes angry with it and punishes it 


for being the cause of the child’s tumbling over. The child knows 
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that there is a “live principle” which is the very chair, very much like 
itself, which has the power to make it stumble. In a child’s judgment, 
the emotional and motor experience is at a maximum, and the intel- 
lectualata minimum. From the following examples we may note that 
the primitive man had the same sort of experience as the child has. 
For instance, the Cherokees believed that the birds lived in a civil 
society just as they did. They also thought that illness came from what 
we may call today mystic action exercised by animals on the hunters. 
Among the Mexicans each of the organs of the human body has a 
mystical significance, that may be illustrated by the custom of canni- 
balism. The heart, liver, etc., are imputed to have the same qualities 
for them that eat them as they had for the man from whose body they 
were taken. The religious practice that is known as mana may be 
cited in this connection. “If a man has been successful in fighting, 
it has not been his natural strength of arm, quickness of eye, or readi- 
ness of resource that has won success, he has certainly got the mana of 
a spirit of some deceased warrior to empower him, conveyed in an 
amulet or a stone round his neck, or a tuft of leaves in his belt, in a 
tooth hung upon a finger of his bow hand, or in the form of words 
with which he brings supernatural assistance to his side. If a man’s 
pigs multiply, and his gardens are productive, it is not because he is 
industrious and looks after his property, but because of the stones 
full of mana for pigs and yams that he possesses. Of course, a yam 
naturally grows when planted, that is well-known, but it will not be 
very large unless mana comes into play; a canoe will not be swift 
unless mana be brought to bear upon it.”* Or we may call to our 
attention the famous example of the camel sacrifice by the Arabs, the 
significant factor of this sacrifice being “the conveyance of the living 
blood to the godhead, and the absorption of the living flesh and blood 
into the flesh and blood of the worshippers.”* Primitive men made no 
distinction between animate and inanimate objects, as stones, trees, 
etc.; they held that plastic images of objects are as real as the objects 
themselves. Chinese regard the images of objects as altered egos or 
an indwelling soul. They associate the image with the object, and 
that is so strong that it becomes the basis of what we call idolatry. 
The Mandans of North America believe that the pictures are as living 
as their models. The primitive Indians refused to have a picture 
taken because they thought that it would give the man who had the 





'R. R. Marett, The Conception of Mana, p. 48. 
* Robertson Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, p. 339. 
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picture a power over them. Primitive people regard the names as real 
and secret and, in fact, as a vital part of them; just as much a part of 
their individuality as their eyes or teeth. They think they would 
suffer for the abuse of their name as they would from a wound inflicted 
on their body. From the West African Indians we are informed that 
there is a real physical connection between a man and his name. 
Therefore, the king’s name is not given away, and the same is found 
to be true with the early Jews; they substituted a name for the real 
name of their God because they believed that a person may hurt the 
God by misuse of His real name. The primitive man believed that 
whatever attached to one’s shadow attached to one’s self; to walk on 
one’s shadow would be mortal injury. Among West Africans, a 
murderer is the individual who thrusts a knife in the shadow of a man, 
and if the guilty person is caught, he is executed. Man in this stage 
of mental development interprets dreams as actual perception, just 
as real as the activities of waking life. Dreams are even regarded as 
sacred things, and God is thought to reveal himself to men that have 
them.’ 

From these few examples we may infer that the representations 
of a primitive man are of a volitional and emotional nature. That 
does not mean that the primitive man was in any sense different 
from what we are today. Human nature has changed very little, 
as anorganic mechanism. The difference is not in the human organism 
that man inherits today, but in the ages of learning, science and 
tradition. Cultured people aim to suppress the emotional and 
volitional elements, especially in the training of children. We take 
interest in having the intellectual or cognitive factors outstanding; 
while in the primitive man the logical elements are not as highly 
developed and therefore the primary functions in his judgments are 
volitional and emotional, and as a consequence of that, things are 
interpreted, i. e., experienced by him, altogether differently from what 
they are by us. 

What is the world of objects to the primitive mind as he expe- 
riences it? From the above illustrations and analysis we may suppose 
that the primitive mind does not recognize the external world; the 
whole world in a certain sense is a part of him, being in some way 
vitally connected with his actual personality. 





* Most of these examples are taken from Levy Bruhl, Les fonctions mentales dans les 
sociétés inférieures, Paris, 1910. 

*As Dewey points out in his Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 4. (Henry Holt & 
Co., 1920.) 
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We may assume, what is an obvious fact, that the primitive mind 
lacked the conception of mechanical causation. Even in our cultured 
life we lack some of the causal explanations, and some of us, nay, 
most of us, try to explain the occurrence of some phenomena by 
supernatural causes. Is not our literature, even contemporary litera- 
ture, full of magic? The savage may be familiar with mechanical 
causation in so far as it concerns his small sphere of personal interests, 
but he does not, we are sure, employ that principle in reference to 
everything in the world about him. We may say that the blowing of 
the wind, the crash of the thunder, the flash of lightning, the flowing 
of the rivers, the fall of bodies toward the earth, rain, fire, heat and 
light from the sun, growth of vegetation, reproduction, growth of 
animals, and complete darkness, all these things interest him other- 
wise than they do us. In all of these he either sees pain or pleasure; 
in respect to them he is in a state of fear and awe, or, as Warde 
Fowler called it, in a state of religio, in a state of intense feeling. To 
relieve himself of this state of religio, which is necessary in order to 
make life stable, in order to make it possible for him to predict about 
the future, to avoid pain-giving experiences, and to multiply his 
pleasures, he must make some account of the things about him. The 
only kind of causation he is aware of, because of the predominance of the 
volitional and emotional factors, is his act of volitional response from 
these feelings, emotions, and desires, and this naturally becomes the 
model for him upon which he bases his ideas in interpreting the world. 
This is preserved in his memory, is lived over and over again as often 
as the memory is revived. Each new revival takes new form and 
fancy. The interest of the moment selects the incidents of the past 
as stored in the memory, and shapes them into fantastic revivals of 
past experiences. As Dewey points out, the primitive man’s leisure, 
occupying by far the larger part of his waking life, and being devoid of 
contemplation of the future, is filled up with fanciful recollections of 
the past. These recollections are emotional and volitional, and take 
the form of adrama. It is this dramatic form into which recollections 
are shaped that becomes all-important and interesting. The experi- 
ences are not only dramatized, but also personified. Each experience, 
each individual factor or member of an experience, as told and retold 
in time of leisure, is an expression of some personal purpose. Every 
object or individual that took part in any experience, becomes per- 
sonified and its activity is explained in terms of purposes, desires, hopes 
or fears. Each object not only lives an individual life of a person, but 
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a life of emotions and volitions, of pain and pleasures, of love and hate. 
of triumphs and defeats. Primitive man finds in them important 
factors influencing his own life, in fact indispensable factors of his 
situations, and therefore they become, whether animate, or inanimate, 
members of his “world” or his tribe, or his ancestry. And the 
objects of his experience, become members of his community, tribe. 
family, or of his enemy, have certain powers or influences over his 
destinies. 

Now, may we be able to see what may have been the bases which 
gave rise to religion in such a primitive world of experience. The 
flash of lightning, the noise of thunder, the destructive power of the 
flood, the activities of a tiger, are the factors which in primitive man 
excite his emotion of fear, while other incidents again excite his 
other emotions. For the sake of illustration and clearness we may 
take a concrete example: when the man of the stone age went out with 
his fellow men to hunt and after a time a storm came up and his 
fellow men happened to get killed by the fall of a tree, or a bolt of 
lightning, he probably trembled with fear and ran back to his house, 
knowing that there was some external cause which was responsible 
for the death of his tribesmen. Now let us suppose that at some 
other time, the lightning, or some other factor happened to kill a deer 
which he was chasing. He probably felt a joy because again he 
knew that it was not he who killed the deer. But he did not stop to 
think of the reasons for these particular happenings. At another 
time, when he desires to cross a stream in company with other men, 
some of them happen to get drowned and others cross safely. This 
experience again awakens in him a sense of fear and also a joy because 
he happened to cross safely — an experience which he does not explain, 
because the primitive man’s judgments are not cognitive; i. e., he 
does not interpret his experiences in terms of mechanical causation, 
neither does he see the connection nor connect the past experiences with 
the present. His past experience assuming a dramatic form, does 
not lend itself to that end. He is just like a child who at one moment 
sticks pins in her doll, pulls its hair, throws it about, and the next 
moment is giving it her greatest attention by feeding it, dressing 
it as a mother does a child. The above experience of the primitive 
man is just a matter of fact with which he does not associate any 
mechanical motion. 

With the development of language, man not only dramatizes his 
experiences of the past, which he tells in the form of a story, but also, 
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that which seemed to him strange and unknown now begins to be 
interpreted, and to assume teleological meaning. In order to be re- 
lieved of the state of religio, he begins to interpret these objects, devel- 
oping different kinds of hypotheses concerning them, and probably by 
analogy, even though unconsciously, he develops a hypothesis which 
is supposed to explain everyday experience. In that stage of develop- 
ment the savage knows that by doing good deeds to his fellow men 
they in turn are kind and helpful to him and vice versa. He probably 
thinks the same is true with the objects about him. That is, if he 
would please these powers, or objects personified, they wouid in turn 
be helpful to him. He therefore assumes that all natural evil is due 
to his indifference or displeasing actions to these forces. 

Not only is the world about him personified, and the motivating 
force teleological, but there develops a system of explanations and 
predictions. This “system” of explanations and predictions not only 
makes life more pleasant and stable, but relieves men from the intense 
state of feeling, called religio. His explanations are not mechanical 
but dramatic and personal. Naturally, men did not check their 
fancies by fact; the explanations of the happenings took the form of 
supernaturalism, rather than of naturalism. In this stage of develop- 
ment, man becomes conscious of his limitations in his battle for food 
and against environment in general; he finds in them forces which are 
stronger than himself, and which are the determining agents of his 
success or failure in this struggle. And so, through his fear and trem- 
bling he learns how to avoid giving offense to these fearful powers. 
From the analogy of his attitude toward his fellowmen, he hopes that 
by avoiding their anger, they will help him to accomplish his end; 
he develops a certain definite way by which he can serve and please 
these agents. And therefore we find him bargaining with these powers 
by praying and offering sacrifices to them, and here we find the begin- 
ning of religion at work. 

We may summarize our discussion in the following paragraph. 
Primitive men develop a system of explanations which are a means 
of relieving them of an intense state of complex feeling, and insecurity, 
and giving them not only clarity and stability, but also a power of 
prediction, even though it be not accurate. Because their experience 
is retold dramatically, and their material is organized not logically 
but emotionally, the objects of their experience become personified. 
The world about them assumes a multiplicity of living personalities, 
very much like themselves, some having definite controlling powers 
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De, 
over their aims and desires. The explanation of the world is that of 
fancy and not of fact, of poetry and not of science, of poetic truth and 
not of scientific fact; a world of supernaturalism, and not of naturalism. 
In that world they learn how to please the powers that control them: 
the instruments that they develop are those of magic, rather than 
those of scientific method. It may be added that when man has ip 
the course of development learned that mechanical science makes 
prediction more certain than magic, supernaturalism as an institution 
loses its place as an instrument of control of natural events, and 
becomes a social instrument, losing that function with the growth of 
secular organizations, whose chief function is to provide social mechan- 
ism. Again institutionalized supernaturalism becomes the great 
inspirer of art in every form, only to lose that place with the develop- 
ment of Protestantism.’ Here we may pause to express regret, 
because of the loss to art, as such, and to humanity involved in the 
decline of supernaturalism as an inspiration of the esthetic imagination, 





* We must not be misunderstood to mean that these transitions were abrupt. In 
fact, all these tendencies are to be found at any given time, but one or the other of these 
dominate at different historic periods. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW IN HISTORY: 
SOME PHASES OF THE SLAVERY STRUGGLE 


BY D. A. HARTMAN 


HERE has developed within recent years an increased inter- 

est in the application of psychology to history,' a demand for 

a greater co-operation voiced by both the historian and the 

psychologist. Psychology offers the historian the modern 
scientific concept of human behavior to take the place of the anti- 
quated theories of human nature. The psychologist, on the other 
hand, borrows from the historian the results of researches. The 
extent to which this has been carried on is striking when one recalls 
how replete with examples from history have been recent books on 
social psychology. The historian, however, has been much slower in 
making use of psychology. The psychological interpretation of his- 
tory, it must be granted, is in its initial stage. A considerable resist- 
ance must be overcome, for the average historian shares with all people 
the inertia of custom and self-satisfaction. 

I have heard many historians lament the fact that the reading 
public has lost interest in history. Is it not possible that the intel- 
ligent reader with a scientific understanding of human behavior finds 
the history written from the point of view of some antiquated con- 
ception of human nature rather unreal and, consequently, uninterest- 
ing? Perhaps some historians have given too much time to the 
digging up of past facts of human conduct, and too little time to the 
recognition of the real significance of those facts. The historical 
problem is fundamentally a psychological problem. The modern 
science of human conduct offers a tool for the solution of the prob- 
lem. “The historian needs his psychology as the physicist needs his 
mathematics.”” 

The writer of history is dealing with human behavior in the past. 
Before he writes about a given period he must find all the facts that 
the record of the times can give him. But the great number of details 
that he discovers cannot be placed before the reader. The historian 
must select the significant facts. But if he approaches his task with 
some antiquated notion of human nature, he will be blind to the truly 





‘For an excellent survey of the situation see Barnes, H. E.: Psychology and History, 
Am. J. of Psychology, v. 30, 337-76. 
* Minsterberg, Psychology — General and Applied, 356. 
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significant facts of human behavior. To the intelligent reader his 
history will be unreal. 

The reformer of 1830 had a “psychology” as well as has the 
reformer of today. The historian, to give a true estimate of the work 
of William Lloyd Garrison, the Abolitionist, should understand the 
nature of the reformer. Was the realization of the evil of Slavery the 
driving force behind Garrison’s efforts, or was Abolition merely one 
means of expressing a far more general drive? In this connection jt 
is interesting to note that Garrison was a “reformer” before he became 
an abolitionist. In 1828 he was editor of one of the first “prohibition” 
papers in the United States, The Philanthropist.s As late as 1829 
Garrison said: “I acknowledge that immediate and complete emanci- 
pation is not desirable. . . . No rational man cherishes so wild 
a vision.’’* Two years later, in the first number of his abolition 
paper, the Liberator, we read: “I shall strenuously contend for the 
immediate enfranchisement of our slave population —I will be as 
harsh as truth and as uncompromising as justice on this subject — 
I do not wish to think, or speak, or write with moderation — I am in 
earnest —I will not equivocate —I will not retreat a single inch, 
and I will be heard!’’s Did the fact that few people cared to read The 
Philanthropist, that a prohibitionist in 1830 would not be “heard,” 
account to a certain degree for this change? 

As editor of The Philanthropist, in 1828, Garrison advocated, in 
addition to temperance, many other reforms. He fought lotteries, 
imprisonment for debt, and particularly “the desecration of the 
Sabbath.”® Universal peace was another cause to which he was 
devoted at this time, and of which he never lost sight during all of 
his later abolition agitation. 

From evidence such as this it would seem reasonable to conclude 
that Garrison was primarily a reformer, an agitator, and that the 
abolition of slavery was merely one method of expression for this 
more fundamental drive. 

A study of the factors beneath this drive for social reformation 
is still more interesting. It is fitting here to submit for the reader's 
consideration two seemingly significant instances in Garrison’s youth. 

I. In July, 1827, Garrison, who was then a young man of but 
twenty-two years, attended a nominating caucus at Boston. Although 





* Garrisons’, William Lloyd Garrison, I, 80. 
* Garrisons’, William Lloyd Garrison, I, 140. 
* The Liberator, Boston, 1 January, 1831. 

* Garrisons’, William Lloyd Garrison, I, 84. 
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a 
he had been in the city not more than six months, and knew very few 


people, he came to the political meeting with a memorized speech in 
behalf of a man he admired. During the course of the evening, he 
seized an opportunity to deliver his address. Before he had concluded, 
however, his memory failed him, forcing him to read from the manu- 
script the remainder of the eulogy. 

A man who had been present at this caucus, a well-known local 
politician, considered the bold interruption as rather presumptuous 
on the part of an unknown young workingman, and expressed himself 
quite freely in the Boston Courier, July 12, 1827. Two days later the 
same paper published young Garrison’s reply. The nature of the 
conclusion of this reply is significant: “It is true my acquaintance in 
f this city is limited —I have sought for none. Let me assure him, 
however, that if my life be spared, my name shall one day be known to 
the world — at least to such an extent that common inquiry shall be 
unnecessary. This, I know, will be deemed excessive vanity — but 
time shall prove it prophetic.”’? 

II. A year later (1828) Garrison wrote the following “prophecy” 
to a newspaper editor who professed to ignore him: “I have only to 


repeat without vanity, what I declared publicly to another opponent 
-a political one (and I think he will never forget me) — that, if 
my life be spared, my name shall one day be known so extensively 
as to render private enquiry unnecessary, and known, too, in a praise- 
worthy manner. I speak in the spirit of prophecy, not of vainglory — 
with a strong pulse, a flashing eye, and a glow of the heart. The 


task may be yours to write my biography.”’* 


A close study, from the psychological point of view, of the life 
of this famous reformer may be able to show us that the recognition 
of the evil of slavery was not the primary cause that led to his agitation 
for abolition. As has been pointed out, Garrison had tried other 
reform activities; prohibition, anti-lottery, universal peace, and the 
old opposition against “the desecration of the Sabbath.” It may be 
that the desire that his name should “one day be known so exten- 
sively as to render private enquiry unnecessary” was a factor of far 
from minor importance in the character of the man who played a 
leading part in the struggle that led up to our Civil War. Whether 
or not the “desire to be heard” was a potent factor in the career of 


” Garrisons’, Garrison, 1, 74-6. 
* Garrisons, Garrison, I, 100. 
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this reformer can be answered by the historian who brings to his aid 
the results of modern psychology. 

The forces behind other individuals in the abolition movement 
require the same study. How much truth is there in the suggestion 
that the abolitionist zeal of the New England deacons pleasantly 
obscured the fact that they and their fathers had gained their fortunes 
from the rum trade with the negroes of the West Indies?» Was 
hatred toward the “aristocrat” of the South, the slave-owner whose 
“delicate hands’** did not have to “take hold of the plough, and 
cultivate lands” as did his brother of the North, a more powerful force 
than pity for the poor slave?" Hate is a common response against 
injury or a threatened injury. Man experiences this emotion “when 
he hears of injury or has reason to believe that injury is to be suffered.” 
“His sufferings are largely mental and his responses are to imagined 
or foreseen injuries rather than to real injuries.” This appeal to 
hate by suggesting possible injuries to the northern workingman by 
the South was made use of in political campaigns." It is also to be 
found in early, as well as later, anti-slavery literature. One campaign 
document used in 1856 alleges the following quotation from “a South 
Carolina paper.” 

The great evil of Northern free society is that it is burdened with a 
servile class of mechanics and laborers unfit for self-government, and yet clothed 
with the attributes and powers of citizens. Master and Slave is a relation 
as necessary as that of parent and child; and the Northern States will yet 
have to introduce it. Slavery is the natural and normal condition of the 
laboring man, whether white or black. 

The same document quotes the Richmond Enquirer as saying that 
the principle of slavery “does not depend on difference of complexion.” 

We find a similar quotation in an anti-slavery magazine of 1836. 

Let Christian freemen awake to their political responsibilities. The 
penalty of a little more slumber will come upon them like “an armed man,” 





9 Barnes, H. E., Psychoanalytic Review, VIII (1921), 25. 
19 From the Liberator, April 9, 1831. Some satirical verses by “G—n” under the 
caption “Apologies.” The quotation above is “Apology No. 1.” 
“For unless we can kidnap and purchase at pleasure, 
We must do our own labor, cake ort — when we've leisure: 
Oh! shocking the thought, that these delicate hands 
Must take hold of the plough, and cultivate lands.” 
" Pillsbury has pointed out the importance of “hate as a social force.” Prpehelee of 
Nationality and Internationalism, Chap. III. See, also, Martin, E. D., The Behavior of 
Crowds: Chap. V, “The Crowd as a Creature of Hate.” 
2 Pillsbury, W. B., Psychology of Nationality and Internationalism, 86. . 
% Pamphlet in the Columbia University Library (quoted by F. T. Carlton in Organ- 
ized Labor in American History, 147). 
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and it may be to wear on their own necks the yokes they would not break 
from the necks of others, when they had the power." 

Pity for the slave was not the strong force. It was not until 
hate and fear entered the situation that the movement had the power 
to bring results. The growing class of wage earners in the North came 
to feel that slavery was a menace to the white workers individually 
and as aclass.*S To this class were added the small business men and 
farmers.**° When the slave interests began to thwart the westward 
extension of the North into the territories, the real power of the move- 
ment against the South was developed. Hate and fear, the common 
response to the thwarting of the economic drives of various classes in 
the North, made ready that section for the conflict. Pity for the slave 
furnished a happy rationalization. ‘The Republican party was not 
an anti-slavery party. It was a homestead party. On this point its 
position was identical with that of the workingman. . . . Only 
because slavery could not live on one-hundred-and-sixty-acre farms 
did the Republican party come into conflict with slavery.”’*7 

We have already seen one way in which hate for the South was 
developed in the northern working men. ‘There was another method 
used which is of interest here. Angell has made the observation that 
the crowd leader continually “‘likens the issues he desires to defend to 
other issues, whose merits are entirely beyond doubt. If he can thus 
identify his cause in the minds of his hearers with another cause already 
enjoying their cherished confidence, his victory is easily won.”?* 
There can be no doubt that this is an effective means of establishing 
a favorable attitude. It is necessary, however, to recognize a corollary 
of this; i. e., by likening the cause of the opposition to lost, unpopular, 
or detested movements, an unfavorable attitude toward the opponent’s 
cause may be established. In this study it has seemed that the latter 
method has been used more than the former. 

From the South we have the statement that men committed to 
anti-slavery “. . . are, in effect, committed to Socialism, and 
Communism, to the most ultra doctrines of Garrison, Goodell, Smith 
and Andrews — to no private property, no church, no laws, no gov- 
ernment — to free love, free lands, free women and free churches.’’*® 





Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, New York, April, 1836. 
® Carlton, Organized Labor in American History, 146. 
* Dodd, W. E. , Expansion and Conflict, 161. 
" # Commons, } = Political Science Quarterly, v. 24, 487. 
* Angell: Chapters from Modern Psychology, 217. 
_'* Fitzhugh, George, Cannibals All! or Slaves without Masters, Richmond, Va., 1857, 
p. 368, 
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We find the same method again used in this form: 
the great movement in society, known under various names, 4 
Communism, Socialism, Abolitionism, Red Republicanism and Black Repub. 
licanism, has one common object: the breaking up of all law and gover. 
ment, and . . . the destruction of the family is one of the means i 
which they all concur to attain a common end.” 


A northern author employs the principle observed by Angell 
as well as the corollary suggested above, by comparing the northern 
people with the Puritans and the people of the South with the Cava. 
liers. The Puritans were the men “. who overturned the 
throne of Charles I, reared a Commonwealth out of the chaos of civil 
war, and engendered among the English people a republican spirit 

.’ On the other hand, the Cavaliers were “of that effeminate 
and supercilious nobility” who tried to support the tyrant king." 
In this connection, the title of the author’s book, Barons of the South, 
is of equal significance. 

Closely related to this method is the giving of only the extreme 
cases on the opponent’s side, and thus creating the impression that 
such deplorable conditions were universal. Garrison, in the Liberator, 
made constant use of this illusion. One historian has remarked that 
a person “reading the abolitionist literature . . . would come to 
the conclusion that the people of the South were all man-stealers and 
kidnappers, and that the swish of the lash was constantly heard south 
of the Mason and Dixon line from the beginning of the year to the 
end thereof. -Many good people, thousands of them, hundreds of 
thousands of them, believed this word picture to be true.”” 

The title of the Liberator, and its motto, “Our Country is the 
World — Our Countrymen are Mankind,” and titles of books, such as 
Barons of the South and Cannibals All, or Slaves without Masters, 
tend to show what wide use was made of connecting one’s own cause 
with all that was good and one’s opponent’s cause with all that was 
bad. 

It would be difficult to find in history a problem more interesting 
from the psychological point of view than the development of the 
attitude of the South toward slavery from 1830 to the outbreak of 
the war. Down to 1830 the South was open to discussion on the 
slavery question: “churches, the missionary societies, and individuals 





20 Tbid: 287. 
* Reynolds, E. W., The Barons of the South; Boston, 1862, pp. 18-19. 
% Channing, History of the United States, V, 151. 
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urged moderate treatment.’’*» Benjamin Lundy, a northern anti- 


| slavery man, founder of the abolition paper, The Genius of Universal 


Emancipation, was able to organize anti-slavery societies in the 
South as well as in the North.** But about 1830 a change came in 
the attitude of the South toward slavery discussions; “the denuncia- 
tion of slavery slacked, the efforts at amelioration hesitated, and 
eventually ceased,” arguments against the institution changed to 
excuses, then to justification, “‘then to positive praise of slavery, then 
to a state of mind in which the admission that any part of its ‘Peculiar 
Institution’ ought to be reformed was regarded as disloyal.’*s Cal- 
houn said in the Senate, February 6, 1837: “But let me not be mis- 
understood as admitting even by implication that the existing relations 
between the two races in the slave-holding states is an evil; far other- 
wise, I hold it to be a good, as it has thus far proved to be to both.’ 
This came to be the view of practically the entire South. 

The change in attitude was reflected in Congress, resulting in the 
House rule of 1836 by which all papers and petitions relating to slavery 
were held to be laid on the table without the possibility of further 


Not until December, 1844, was this “‘gag rule” rescinded. 
On the one hand 


action. 


About 1830 the slave-holder faced a dilemma. 
was the growing belief that slavery was “the heaviest calamity which 
has ever befallen any portion of the human race,” “a curse upon him 


who inflicts as upon him who suffers it.”#7 On the other hand was 
the fact that cotton culture by slaves was becoming profitable.** 
The conflict between these two forces, the economic drive of the 
growing profit of cotton and the dawning realization of the moral evil 
and danger of slavery, demanded a solution. The economic pressure 
proved the stronger, but the moral phase could not be ignored. The 
solution of this conflict by the South was the building up of a defence 
mechanism, a social phenomenon worthy of the study of both the 
historian and the psychologist. To one who does not recognize the 
significance of the defence mechanism, a great part of the speeches 
and publications coming from the South after 1830 will seem to be a 
mass of glaring inconsistencies, worthless excuses, and pure hypocrisy. 





* Hart, A. B., Slavery and Abolition, 136. See also Channing, History of the United 


States, V, 154. 

“ Hart, Slavery and Abolition, 159. 

Ibid: 136. 

** Calhoun Works, II, 630. 

"7 “Debate on Emancipation in the Virginia Legislature, in 1832” — quoted by Chan- 
ning, History of the United States, V, 143. 

** Channing, History, V, 140; also Hart, Slavery and Abolition, 162. 
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A common form of defence mechanism is termed rationalization, 
This serves as a method of escape from “facing the facts.” Th, 
individual cannot bring himself to look upon the true causes of his 
conduct. His escape is to replace these real causes by reason; 
invented unconsciously, but accepted with the full belief that they a 
true explanations of his behavior and feelings. 

The mechanism would seem to be similar in the case of a large 
social group. The “reasons” replacing the true causes come from 
individuals. The group as a whole is limited to accepting or rejecting 
these suggestions.*® Once accepted, they are tenaciously held, imper. 
vious to all logic. We shall now examine various rationalization: 
accepted by the South from 1830 to 1860. 

Could a man enjoy the increasing profits of slavery and at the 
same time be a Christian? The abolitionists incessantly hurled this 
question at the South. The slave-holder could not retain slavery and 
at the same time admit that the institution was sinful. For his own 
peace of mind a defence must be constructed. The attitude that 
slavery was sanctioned by God was gradually developed. The follow- 
ing quotation, taken from the writings of a pro-slavery man, shows 
how this was done. The author points out that “St. Paul actually 
apprehended a runaway slave, and sent him to his master! . . it 
would be difficult to imagine sentiments and conduct more strikingly 
in contrast, than those of the Apostles and the abolitionists.” Other 
examples of an attitude in the Bible favorable to slavery are mentioned, 
after which the author states: “I think, then, I may safely conclude, 
and I firmly believe, that American Slavery is not only not a sin, but 
especially commanded by God through Moses, and approved by 
Christ through his apostles. And here I might close its defence; 
for what God ordains, and Christ sanctifies, should surely command 
the respect and toleration of man.” 

“Rabbi Morris J. Raphall stated the biblical argument in favor 
of slavery in its baldest form. There, in the Ten Commandments 
given on Mt. Sinai, he wrote, “There where His finger scorched, the 
tablet shone.’ The fourth commandment brought rest to all includ- 
ing “Thy male slave and thy female slave’ and the Lord forbade a man 
to covet his neighbor’s house or ‘his male slave, or his female slave, or 
his ox, or his ass.’ And Abraham and Isaac, who themselves talked 





** For the view of the group as limited to accepting or rejecting, see Pillsbury, Nation- 


ality and Internationalism, 198. 
4° Hammond, Pro-Slavery Argument (1852), p. 108. 
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with God, were slave-holders. Why then invent a new sin not known 
to the Bible, and thus exasperate thousands of God-fearing, law- 
abiding citizens of the South.” 

A similar defence warded off the humanitarian argument against 
slavery. The system at times might be cruel; but so were the indus- 
trial conditions of the laborer in England and at the North. In fact, 
so the reasoning ran, the slaves were better off than the workers in 
other parts of the world.** Indeed, slavery was a boon to all mankind, 


for it supplied the cotton clothing of the poor of all lands. 


By enabling the poor to obtain cheap and becoming clothing, it inspired a 
taste for comfort, the first stimulus to civilization. Does not self-defence, 
then, demand of us steadily to resist the abrogation of that which is productive 
of so much good? It is more than self-defence. It is to defend millions 
of human beings, who are far removed from us, from the intensest suf- 
fering, if not from being struck out of existence. It is the defence of human 
civilization.* 

Since slavery was a great advantage to the negro, why not extend 
itto the white laborer?* ‘“‘If some superior power should impose on 
the laborious poor of some other country — this as their unalterable 
condition — you shall be saved from the torturing anxiety concerning 
your own future support and that of your children.’’s 

That slavery had evil effects upon the morals of young men, 
southern writers could not deny.*%* Here the defence mechanism took 
twoforms. First, there was the rationalization that slavery protected 
the “honor” of the white women of the South.s7 What was lost in 
the moral behavior of the white man was compensated for by the 
chastity of the southern woman. 

The second form of defence closely resembles projection. The 
southern writer liked to point out the immoral conditions of the 
North, the “horrible sin of white prostitution.”** Mention is made 
of “New York Free Love, and Oneida Incest, and Mormon 
Polygamy.’’3® The North was the land of “free love, free lands, 





* Channing, History, 162. 

* Hammond in Pro-Slavery Argument, 134-38. 

® Harper in Pro-Slavery Argument, 88. 

“See Hart, Slavery and Abolition, 144. 
argument, see ante pages 6-7. 

* Here we find this type of rationalization: ‘Providence has placed him (the slave) 
in our hands, for his good, and has paic us from his labor for our guardianship.” Pro- 
Slavery Argument, 275. 

* Pro-Slavery Argument, 42-4, 61, 228-29. 

"Ibid: 43. 

* Ibid: 228, 

** Fitzhugh, Cannibals All! 376-9. 


For the reaction of the North to this type of 
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free women and free churches.”4* The South defended itself from the 
idea of its own moral conditions by hunting out those of the North. 

It is characteristic of an individual who has constructed defence 
mechanisms to resist bitterly any attempt to break them down. The 
same resistance may be found in the social group. Even the principle 
of “freedom of speech” must give way for the protection of the defence 
material.“ In times of war, the justice of the nation’s position must 
not be questioned. The reader can without doubt recall instances 
that will serve as most satisfactory examples of this resistance during 
the recent war. It has been remarked that “When Republicans were 
‘black abolitionists’ they would have regarded any attempt to sup- 
press The Liberator, as edited by William Lloyd Garrison, as an 
assault upon the constitutional liberties of the whole nation. But 
they are not now (1919) particularly interested in preserving the 
constitutional liberties of the nation as represented in the right of 
circulation of the Liberator, edited by Max Eastman.’’# 

The South, in order to protect the defence mechanism built 
around its “Peculiar Institution” from the penetrating criticisms of 
the abolitionists and anti-slavery men of the North, found it necessary 
to deny the “fundamental doctrine of freedom of speech.” Hence, 
we have the “gag rule,” the refusal to permit anti-slavery propaganda 
to pass through the mails, and the prohibition of public addresses 
and discussions on the question of slavery. The following quotation 
from a southern writer is an excellent example, not only of the ration- 
alization of the prohibition of freedom of speech, but also of the 
process of constructing defence mechanisms. 

A comparison of opinions and institutions . . . will lead to kinder 
and more pacific relations. Hitherto, such comparisons could not be made, 
because the South believed herself wrong, weak, and defenceless; ana that 
Abolition was but an attempt to apply the brand to the explosive materials 
of her social edifice. She is now equally confident of her justice and her 
strength, and believes her social system more stable, as well as more benevo- 
lent, equitable and natural, than that of the North. Whilst she will never 
tolerate radical agitation and demagogical propagandism, she is ready for 
philosophical argument and discussion, and for historical and _ statistical 
comparison. 





*° Ibid: 368. 

“ For the “sanction of common approval,” see Pillsbury, op cit. 208. 

Barnes (Am. J. of Psy., v. 30 (1919] p. 374) has suggested that southern chivalry may 
have been a collective compensation for sexual looseness, racial intermixture, and mal- 


treatment of the Negro. 
® Martin, E. D., The Behavior of Crowds, 264. 
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A Southerner employs the term ‘discussion’ as equivalent to agitation; 
for the South does not proscribe the discussion of any subject, by the proper 
persons, at the proper places, and on the proper occasions. (Who are proper 
persons, and what are proper times and places must be left to a healthy, 
just and enlightened public opinion to determine.) But men shall not 
lecture our children, in the streets, on the beauties of infidelity; parsons shall 
not preach politics from the pulpit; women shall not crop the petticoat, 
mount the rostrum, and descant on the purity of Free Love; incendiaries 
shall not make speeches against the right of land-holders, not teach our 
negroes the sacred doctrines of liberty and equality” . . . We want 
to be friends with them (the North) and with all the world.“ 


Here we have clearly placed before us the process that had taken 
place in the South between 1830 and the Civil War. At first the 
South believed herself “wrong, weak, and defenceless.”” At the end 
of the period she has become “equally confident of her justice and her 
strength, and believes her social system more stable as well as more 
benevolent, equitable and natural than that of the North.” No 
reason is given to explain why the South set about to discover that 
slavery was a “positive good.”” No mention is made about the profit 
of cotton culture. A defence mechanism against criticism has been 
built around the doubts of the South as to the ethical basis of its 
“Peculiar Institution.” As with all such mechanisms, the question 
is not open to discussion, except “by proper persons, at proper places, 
and on proper occasions.” If the defence is broken down, the moral 
sense of the South will be shocked, the “‘Peculiar Institution” will be 
doomed, and the supposed profits of the system lost. The entire 
southern position depended on the moral righteousness of slavery. 

The denial of the freedom of speech on the slavery question is 
rationalized on the basis that “‘men shall not lecture our children, in 
the streets, on the beauties of infidelity . . . nor (here the basic 
reason crops closer to the surface) teach our negroes the sacred doc- 
trines of liberty and equality.” 

Although the South tried hard to convince herself that slavery 
was a “positive good,”’ when the critical point of actual secession came, 
she was forced to find a more satisfactory justification of her action. 
There had been developing in the South another rationalization, the 





“ We note that the doctrines of liberty and equality are sacred for the white man — 
not for the slave. No matter how inferior a “poor white” might be, he had the satisfaction 
of feeling that a great many blacks were far beneath him. This compensation for inferior- 
ity, and the prestige of the great planter, may account to a relatively great degree for the 
loyalty of the “poor white” to the cause of the slave-holder. 

“Fitzhugh, Cannibals All! 377-9. Richmond, Va., 1857. 
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Calhoun doctrine. When the crisis came, this, rather than the justice 
of slavery, became the battle cry. Rhodes has well expressed this 
view in the following words: 


The justification alleged by the South for her secession in 1861 was based on 
the principles enunciated by Calhoun; the cause was slavery. Had there 
been no slavery, the Calhoun theory of the Constitution would never have 
been propounded, or, had it been, it would have been crushed beyond resyr. 
rection by Webster’s speeches of 1830 and 1833, and by the prompt action 
of President Jackson. The South could not in 1861 justify her right to revoly- 
tion, for there was no oppression, no invalidation of rights. She could not, 
however, proclaim to the civilized world what was true, that she went to | 
war to extend slavery. Her defence, therefore, is that she made the con- 
test for her constitutional rights, and this attempted vindication is founded 
on the Calhoun theory.” 


The North, on the other hand, was as anxious to extend the free 
labor system into the territories as was the South to extend slavery. 
Once the war was under way, Unionism and anti-slavery became broad 
enough standards to include a sufficient force of popular support. 

While the conflict lasted, and for many years afterwards, the more 
basic reason, the supposed profit of slavery on the part of the South 


and the demand for free western lands by the North, dropped into the 
background so far as public propaganda and popular history were 
concerned. ‘The war became apparently a struggle for political ideals 
and moral convictions. Many writers of that period (and we still 
have echoes from them) concerned themselves with erudite constitu- 
tional arguments and moralistic philosophy on the right and wrong of 
slavery, and missed entirely the significance of the Homestead Act 
of 1862. 

It is not enough to recognize only the economic and political 
factors in the social process; there is another, a more important phase, 
the psychological. Some day the historian will make use of the valua- 
ble tools which have been prepared for him by theoretical, physiologi- 
cal, experimental, pathological, and social psychology. Antiquated 
conceptions of human nature will be replaced by scientific knowledge 
of human behavior. A true understanding of history cannot be had 
without the application of modern psychology. Nor is it sufficient, 
as McDougall has pointed out “. . . for the historian and the 
political philosopher to be willing to recognise the mental factors in 


“ For an interesting account of the struggle the South had during the Civil War to 
uphold these rationalizations, see Stephenson, N. W., Atlantic Monthly, v. 123, p. 750. 
* Rhodes, United States, I, 52-3. 
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a emia with which he deals. It is necessary to recognise 
o~ * e factors are of overwhelming importance, and that they 
sti be satisfactorily dealt with by aid of obscure and confused 
shail concepts of popular thought and speech. We must 
psyc as aa political problems for what they truly are — namely, 
a a ical through and through, and only to be attacked with 
so ia of success if we call to our aid all that psychological science 
can give us,”’47 
McDougall, The Group Mind, 99. 
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A CASE OF MULTIPLE PERSONALITY: 
HYSTERIA OR DEMENTIA PRAECOX? 


BY MARTIN W. PECK, M. D. 


BOSTON PSYCHOPATHIC HOSPITAL 


NE of the shadow lands of psychiatry lies between schizo. 

phrenia and the psychoneuroses, and in it are found Many 

perplexing problems in diagnosis. There is reason to believe 

that where their extremes meet, these relatively malignant and 
relatively benign conditions are much the same. Both may have g 
similar etiology and up to a certain point show identical psychogenic 
mechanisms. In such cases much of the mental effort and diagnostic 
acumen spent in trying to force a given patient into one group or the 
other seems futile, and might be better spent in tracing the devious 
psychological paths over which the psychosis had developed for the 
purpose of estimating prognosis and determining treatment. 

The case presented in this article seemed of interest on account of 
a mixed clinical picture of major hysterical states and schizophrenic 
trends. While at no time was the patient accessible to systematic 
study of the evolution of her disorder, from her behavior and spontan- 
eous conversation a fairly clear understanding could be gained of 
the conflicts which determined the nature and development of 
her symptoms. 

Miss D., a single woman, thirty-seven years of age, was admitted 
to the Boston Psychopathic Hospital December 21, 1921, on account 
of a change in personality developing over the previous four years, 
with episodic emotional and convulsive phenomena of hysteriform 
type, culminating in freakish behavior which brought about ridiculous 
and humiliating situations for the patient and her family. 

She was born of Irish parentage and had always lived under the 
parental roof in the vicinity of Boston. Her family were in moderate 
circumstances, but the home atmosphere was above the average in 
refinement and culture for the wage earning class to which she belonged. 
She was the fourth of nine children, of whom a brother two years her 
senior and three younger sisters were living. The father had died 
seven years previously. One sister shared with the patient the apart- 
ment of the widowed mother, and another, a married sister, lived in 
the same house. 

In her developmental history she was not considered peculiar or 
differing excessively from her sisters. She was rather overmodest 
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as she grew older, rigid in her adherence to the social conventions, 
and strict with the younger girls, who considered her oversight Puritan- 


ical. Family pride was a dominant feature and she stressed for 
herself and the others that type of behavior which implied good birth 
and breeding. She was thoughtful of other people, took more than 
her share of responsibility in the home and was looked to for advice 
by both father and mother. She appeared satisfied enough with her 
life, was gay in spirit and popular with her girl friends, though she 
had the reputation of being somewhat high-handed. She was busy 
and active and not given to day-dreaming. 

With men she was distant and ill at ease. It was said that at 
eighteen if she dropped a parcel on the street she would leave it 
rather than stoop to pick it up if a man were looking on. - At home 
she would not tie her shoe string in the presence of even an intimate 
family relative. She was thought by her family to have less interest 
than other young people in the usual type of social life. 

She finished the eighth grade in public school at the usual age, 
and, while not considered backward, she found the work more difficult 
than did her sisters. She showed no interest in entering high school, 
though the others all attended several years and she might have done 
so had she chosen. In religion she was a Catholic and normally 
devout, showing no overzealousness till the beginning of her present 
trouble. All her recreations were of a quiet order consisting chiefly 
in visiting at the houses of friends or entertaining them in her own. 
She always reported in detail to her mother concerning these activities 
and was never out late at night. It was said that she had probably 
never been in a hotel dining-room in her life. She was fond of music 
and a pianist herseif of considerable skill. In reading she preferred 
a rather virile type of fiction such as tales by Rex Beach and Richard 
Harding Davis. She was devoted to the Sunday newspapers and had 
from that source extensive acquaintance with the doings of American 
society and foreign royalty. 

After leaving school she started work as machine operator in a 
wholesale dressmaking establishment. She was steadily employed 
till four years before admission, but showed no special ability or 
ambition and never earned over twelve dollars a week. She had no 
love affairs as far as the family knew, and only once had any man 
paid her special attention. That was six years previous and she 
discouraged his interest. 

Her early medical history was not significant. She was con- 
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sidered to be in good general health and there were no serious infec. 
tions. Menstruation was established at sixteen and was regular, with 
normal flow, but accompanied by considerable pain and sometime 
nausea. These symptoms had become less troublesome as she grew 
older. 

Her present illness dated from the summer of 1918. At that time 
she left work partly because she was tired and nervous and had lost 
weight, but chiefly to be with her mother and brother on a near-by 
farm which the latter had purchased for market gardening. She 
seemed to improve under the out-door life, but in the fall after returp- 
ing to the city she began to show marked changes of personality, 
She became thoughtless, irritable and “flighty.” She was unruly and 
antagonistic in her relations to the family, and did odd and impulsive 
acts in marked contrast to her former conventional behavior. She 
often left the house suddenly at unseasonable hours and took long 
walks; she showed some eccentricity in her dress, and intruded in a 
rather rude way on conversation between others. At times she 
brought home boxes of candy and ate it all greedily. Again she 
would sit down to the table before the others and hurry through a 
meal. She did not appear depressed nor did she shun company except 
on her solitary walks. 

Through the winter of 1918-19 she showed marked zeal in reli- 
gious matters and went to her church four or five times a day. She 
also talked of going into a convent. For some months at this time 
she was obsessed with cleansing rituals, washed her hands “every 
fifteen minutes” and took a bath several times daily. 

On March 10th without warning or known cause, while sitting 
quietly in the room, she suddenly started screaming and continued 
for two hours. She made some attempt to get out of an upstairs 
window and struggled vigorously with members of the family who 
restrained her. Immediately following this episode she became mute 
and did not speak for a period of five months. During this time she 
appeared quite normal in other ways and would occasionally sing 
though refusing to talk. She helped some with the housework, went 
out for walks though never unaccompanied, and appeared to enjoy 
jokes and fun. She read a great deal and accomplished useful sewing. 
At times she would write notes on request, but seldom completed her 
theme. In her retrospective account of this period she told her phy- 
sician that it seemed as though she “both couldn’t and shouldn’t 
talk,” and that the condition she was in was a “general disorder which 
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was going to pass away and I should keep quiet till it did.” Her 
reading at the time was at first mostly in the prayer book, but she 
gradually gave up her excessive religious interest and also her cleansing 


ceremonies. 
On August 7th a convulsion occurred. The patient was sitting 


on the porch and was brought an eggnog by her sister. She jumped 
up quickly, threw the drink over the rail and went inside the house 
where she lay down on a couch and began to sing. Suddenly she 
stifened and became unconscious, remaining so for a period of two 
hours. ‘The muscular rigidity and a shifting mental contact lasted all 
the afternoon and evening. Her face was cyanosed at first but there 
was no biting of the tongue, clonic movements or incontinence. The 
whole incident was spectacular and alarming, and the family thought 
she was dying. She slept quietly all night and in the morning her 
speech had returned. For the week following she seemed perfectly 
normal in every way, her disposition and conduct conforming to her 
old habit. 

After this week of calm, eccentric behavior reappeared. She 
made calls on families with whom she had but a distant acquaintance 
and engaged in animated and intimate conversation. At church 
instead of entering unobtrusively as of old, she walked down the 
length of one aisle and back another seeming to enjoy being con- 
spicuous. She continued to take long walks, sometimes in the eve- 
ning, and was quite defiant if any attempt was made to dissuade her. 
Sometimes for weeks at a stretch there would be no odd behavior, but 
the episodes occurred often enough so that the family never knew 
quite what to expect. She talked a great deal during this period of 
love and marriage in a joking and rather bold manner, but this type 
of expression seemed to be confined to her own home and she did not 
get into any sentimental difficulties. 

During the summer of 1920 she again lived with her mother and 
brother on the farm. She was able to take full charge of housekeeping 
and marketing, and hospitably entertained considerable company. 
She was, however, slightly queer in her dress and continued the desire 
to display herself when in church so that it was the custom for one mem- 
ber of the family to keep hold of her arm while entering or leaving, 
and to sit between her and the aisle. Throughout the winter of 
1920-1921 she got along fairly well at home, but was disagreeable and 
unreasonable at times, and airy and lofty in her manner. She implied 
that the reason she did not work was because she was superior to the 
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rest of the family and referred to them half seriously and half play- 
fully, as satisfied to be ““common.”’ 

In June, 1921, she had a second convulsion and was unconscioys 
three hours. When she regained her senses she began talking ani. 
mated gibberish and continued for some minutes. This was the first 
evidence of neologistic production. All the following summer she 
remained quite her normal self except for one short period of gibberish 
during a thunder storm. In September she had a third and last 
convulsion and came out of it talking jargon. She was “raving all 
night” and had to be held in bed. 

From that time on she had spells of gibberish talk every day, 
appearing without evident cause and lasting from a few seconds to a 
few minutes. Her eccentric and impulsive behavior became worse 
than ever. Several times she threw objects at her sisters or mother 
and was childishly antagonistic if crossed in any way. She had taken 
her symptoms quite lightly up to this time, but now began to show 
concern over them and begged to be taken to a hospital. October | 
she was admitted to a private sanitarium, which she left without 
warning after six weeks’ stay. While there the most striking thing 
observed by the physician in charge was her lack of interest and 
curiosity in her condition. She continued her gibberish talk at inter- 
vals, but otherwise fitted in fairly well with the exception of one 
incident of excitement, when she chased another patient to whom she 
had taken a dislike, threatening her with bodily harm. 

She eloped from the sanitarium apparently without premeditation 
and walked five miles to her home carrying two grips. She was 
permitted to remain, and from that time to her admission to the Psy- 
chopathic Hospital a month later, she got on quite well except on three 
occasions, two in church and one in a theatre, when she broke out in 
excited talk in a manner to cause considerable disturbance. She 
also took a candle from the church and seemed to have no realization 
of the violation of etiquette which this act represented. Afterwards 
in giving her own reason for the theft she said, “It seemed to me all 
departed souls return to the Catholic Church. I once saw a vision of 
a cross with all lights around which seemed struggling souls. The 
candle flickering seemed my own soul.” To complicate matters she 
again insisted on taking evening walks in unfrequented localities and 
fears were felt for her safety. She appeared worried over her condition 
and came willingly to the hospital. She told her sister that she “would 
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rather be dead than suffer so, to be apparently intelligent, and then go 
of in a moment like an insane person.” 

On admission she was quite normal in manner. During physical 
examination she was over-modest and hyperesthetic. No abnor- 
malities other than hyperactive tendon reflexes were revealed. Hysteri- 
cal stigmata were absent. When the routine pelvic examination was 
attempted by a woman physician, the patient went into a convulsive 
attack with much struggling and had to be returned totheward. She 
was apologetic for this demonstration a few hours later. 

Her behavior from the standpoint of ward observation showed 
three types: a first which was normal; a second one characterized by 
odd acts; and a third which included episodes of excitement. In the 
first she was quiet and refined, busied herself in the usual ways and 
seemed tranquil and satisfied. This phase at the beginning was 
much less in evidence than the others, but as time went on it took more 
and more the ascendency, till for six weeks prior to her discharge on 
April 9, four months after admission, she showed no abnormality to 
casual observation. 

The second type was characterized by such acts as quietly trying 
the doors of the ward or standing in a constrained manner in out of 
the way places. At times she was found lying under beds, at others 
she would be seen on her knees in attitude of prayer. She was care- 
less about exposure of her person, and would lift her skirts high when 
going over the stairs, or get out of bed improperly covered. If spoken 
to by nurses she was often pert in reply; wich other patients she was 
ironical, sarcastic and flippant. 

The excited periods of the third type varied in intensity and 
duration. Sometimes she would dance about the ward in extravagant 
manner but with solemn countenance. Occasionally she attacked 
other patients in a harmless, hair-pulling way. A few times she ran 
amuck, leaped over beds, tore down and threw objects around, and 
fought physicians and nurses, but again seemed to avoid inflicting 
real injury. On two instances she showed for a day quite typical 
manic episodes, with elevation of mood and constant motor activity. 
She was destructive to bedding and clothing and bedecked herself in 
an outlandish manner. All the incidents of excitement were strongly 
tinged with the ludicrous. She was often contrite and apologetic, 
although never humble, following these scenes. 

In formal interviews she showed a three-phased personality, 
changing suddenly from one to another, or presenting shifting com- 
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Sn, 
binations of two or all three in kaleidoscopic variety. Phase A Was 
what from her history appeared to be her normal self. She was quiet- 
spoken, ladylike and alert; respectful to physicians and appreciative 
of attention. This phase was difficult to maintain. If other than 
impersonal matters were broached she shifted to some other state ip 
which she was entirely different. 

Phase B was characterized by the production of neologisms and 
was striking and spectacular. It always started and ceased abruptly, 
She would change in a moment from a subdued and reserved individual, 
if she happened to be in phase A, to an exactly opposite picture. She 
became animated and vivacious and poured forth a rapid stream of 
gibberish with abundant and expressive emphasis and with extrava- 
gance of gesture and facial expression. These periods lasted from a 
few seconds to a few minutes, and varied in frequency. At times 
they recurred so constantly as to make interview impossible, again 
they occurred only once or twice or not at all. This phase was more 
apt to arrive if personal matters were under discussion, but it seemed 
to be precipitated by no special topic or circumstance, and often 
appeared quite spontaneously. Usually her talk was directed to 
examiner, but occasionally she seemed quite oblivious to any presence 
and talked to the empty air as though hallucinating. However, she 
quite consistently denied afterward that such was the case. 

At first owing to the fact that her strange language was so smoothly 
constructed, it seemed possible it might represent some unfamiliar 
tongue, but this-proved not to be the case. No special meaning could 
be obtained from the patient for any of the phrases. She would often 
give a glib interpretation but never was consistent and would as 
freely give another explanation a few hours later. There was no 
amnesia for these periods. At times by sharp command she could be 
brought out of them. Always she could repeat test words which had 
been given, or remember other incidents of the occasion, even when 
she paid no attention at the time. 

Her own attitude toward phase B was rather superficial. She 
looked upon this talk as curious and rather boresome, but not as a 
subject for special concern. In her flippant moods she referred to it 
as representing the “best part of her nature,” and once said, “maybe 
it is vulgar talk but nobody can understand.” This phase after the 
first two weeks of hospital residence gradually became more infrequent, 
and disappeared entirely during the last two months. 

Phase C was less standardized and distinct than the other two, 
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—- 
and presumably may have included several states which were not 


clearly distinguished. In spite, however, of bursts of excitement and 
odd acts, the general level of attitude and behavior during this stage 
was fairly consistent. She was flippant, gay, affectatious, coquettish 
and showed hosts of mannerisms. She was eager, spontaneous and 
witty. It was impossible to hold a serious conversation as she refused 
to stick to the subject and indulged in much ridiculous talk. She 
always managed to create something of an erotic atmosphere by 
manner or conversation. She was spirited and stubborn in discussion 
with physician, and high handed in her relations with nurses and other 
patients. Much of the mental examination during the first few weeks, 
and in fact all during her stay, had to be carried on during this phase. 

Phase D was seen once or twice the first few days, but did not 
recur. On those occasions she assumed the appearance of a little 
child, with whining, shrinking manner and baby-talk. 

The patient’s stream of talk in phase A was coherent, relevant 
and pertinent. There was little spontaneity, and it was difficult to 
get a sequential history, as she tended to wander from the main threads 
of her life story. She was quite self depreciatory in some respects, 
referring frequently to her lack of educational and cultural advantages 
and commenting on the superiority of members of the staff in that 
regard. She had a superficial knowledge of classic literature and an 
extensive vocabulary, though often mispronounced words which were 
otherwise used correctly. 

In phase B her talk was usually a steady running rapid stream 
without break of any sort, a typical glossolalia. Occasionally she 
stammered and words seemed to stick in her throat. The following is 
an attempt at phonetic representation. “Anegwan-im-is-whenimisame”’ 
(repeating the last several times). “Migitopania-welegasome-poly- 
sotanse-onigophoton-ineligovasotomectomy-weheis.” 

In phase C there was great variation in her utterance. Much of 
the time it was coherent and relevant, but given in a vivacious and 
coquettish, or a simpering and affected way. At other times she was 
moderately incoherent, and again completely so. There were also 
illustrations of distractability and flight. On one occasion when in 
phase B she was given the stimulus word Columbus, in order to test 
her power to repeat it later. She immediately stopped the gibberish, 
changed to stage C and said, “Columbus, Columbus, Columbus, — 
Isabella, she sold her jewels, you should be a teacher in a boys’ school,—- 
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I’m trying to explain and it seems to be something I’m trying to do 
perhaps for my church.” 

A favorite trick was to turn the conversation to a discussion of 
the physician, making comment on his personal appearance or general 
qualities, complimentary and otherwise. At times she made somewhat 
intimate advances, putting her hand on his knee or seizing the lapel of 
his coat, but never went beyond these playful familiarities. During 
the first part of her hospital stay she would suddenly break in op 
ordinary conversation with entire change of subject, and in high 
pitched voice, narrate some fanciful tale. While doing so she would 
often rise from her chair and walk hurriedly about the room, but her 
manner was always more playful than distressed, and only once did 
she seem out of touch with her surroundings. The following are 
examples of these productions: “He killed her on the battle fields of 
France, he stabbed her from behind.” Urged to amplify this theme, 
she told a disconnected story in breathless haste: “Fourteen people all 
lived in same house — never anything so wicked or actions so dread- 
ful; invited people there and said do not tell your wife. A good time 
party, he would never go there again.” She became more excited, 
smiled, frowned, and repeated, “To him, to him,” many times, staring 
as though hallucinated. She rambled on about thirst and pain in the 
neck, then sang with affected voice. Continuing with the story, she 
said, ““They went to Budapest, then Monte Carlo, she was a peach, 
he a great big man; she was a love, she is charity. He was a married 
man; they had a home on Long Island and shooting occurred; it was 
jealousy. They escaped in a boat from Ireland; he was not justified, 
she was beautiful. They came back to New York; raised hell in New 
York; he was a son-of-a-gun, he was captured and freed.” She 
then talked of her admiration for the English people; their vine- 
covered cottages; their modesty of dress; her respect for Queen 
Mary. Then she added, “I love Queen Victoria because she loved | 
Albert, I love every one who loves their husband, especially when 
they have sponge-cake for supper. Do you like sweet potatoes?” 

At another time when asked some question about her social life 
she said in loud voice, ‘““Wine and flowers, shoes and stockings; kisses; 
home in limousine, dump me in ash can, back yard; footman comes 
to the door, ‘walk in’; Mutt and Jeff are there.” Again she watched 
the physician taking notes for a time, then broke in with, “China, 
Japan and Austria; you are there scribbling, I am cleaning out the 
water-closet; I go and play the piano and get the keys all dirty; | 
like to clean out water-closets.” 
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One afternoon after a longer period than usual of straightforward 
discussion, she glanced out of the window at a neighboring house and 
said, “Blue sky and balconies; Juliette in a balcony, would you play 
Romeo to my Juliette?” When taken to task for such foolish talk, 
she responded sharply, “There is nothing foolish about it, Juliette is a 
human emotion, every woman has it; I have a perfect right to it.” 
She resented being told she could control herself and said, “I’ve been 
a devil in a way, I would have liked to jump off.” She then added 
with elaborate sarcasm, “Oh, yes, Miss D” (referring to herself) “is a 
very quiet girl.” She irritably denied having nervous trouble, saying, 
“IT would not change nerves with King George or President Harding; 
| have attained everything I desired; now let the State use me if it 
wants to.” It was impossible to follow up these topics, the patient 
always took refuge in change of personality, or in flippancy, coquetry or 
specious philosophizing. 

Once when discussing a vague reference she had made to some 
special spiritual significance in her experiences, she remarked in 
ecstatic manner, “Judgment Day has come; it gives me wonderful 
sensations of the kind I’d like to do manure all over the bed,” then 
added, “married people know better about such sensations.” On 
the topic marriage she again said, “I think marriage is rotten, coarse, 
vulgar, the worst thing possible, terrible, horrible; but it really must 
be wonderfully sacred and beautiful or Almighty God would not have 
created this institution; I think it would be delightful to be married 
from the waist up.” These crude vulgarities were infrequent and in 
striking contrast to her usual type of talk. Although she constantly 
drifted to erotic themes her manner and language were, as a rule, 
not coarse. 

Her intellectual functions gave no evidence of any disorder when 
her attention could be held to the tests, except that on a few occasions 
she seemed disoriented. At other times she wilfully gave false answers 
to questions on orientation, but showed in other ways that she was in 
good contact. Psychometric tests gave a normal mental level. 

In mood, she varied from tranquil good humored serenity to swings 
of gayety and tense hurrying animation, mixed with occasional flashes 
of defiance and irritability. She never showed depression or anxiety, 
even when she could be held to a serious consideration of her illness. 

Clear cut delusions and hallucinations were difficult to establish 
at any time while the patient was under observation. There was a 
history that in the fall of 1918, just at the beginning of her iliness, she 
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came home from Boston crying and much upset because people on the 
street had been talking about her. She reported that they spoke 
belittlingly of her ancestry, and said “‘she need not feel so superior.” 
She talked of this matter for a week or so, and then dropped it alto 
gether and no further ideas of reference occurred. She discussed this 
whole topic freely with physician in retrospection, laughed about it and 
appeared to have complete insight. She remarked, “I often think how 
ridiculous it was to feel that way, just crazy.” 

Detailed examination of the mental content was difficult owing to 
the inaccessible or flippant states which dominated the clinical picture. 
It was often impossible to hold her to serious discussion for more than 
a few minutes at a time. Repeatedly it appeared that distinctly 
pathological material was present only to have it vanish in thin air 
when carefully followed out. She related a number of hallucinatory 
episodes, mostly of religious significance, and each sharply circum- 
scribed. In describing one which occurred six years previously, she 
said, “I heard sweet little voices, they may have been angel’s voices, 
they may have been imaginary, I was not awake, I heard them calling 
and answered and said I was coming.” She also told of a vision when 
a woman came to her bed one night while she was suffering from the 
tooth-ache, put her arms around her and cured her swollen jaw. 
She commented, “If this was a dream it was the realest one anybody 
ever had.” She also told of waking in the night some years before, 
bathed in perspiration and finding the bed clothes pulled down from 
her shoulders. She implied some man may have visited her, but 
denied any body sensations or other evidence of attack. These 
incidents were always told in the same way and there was no attempt 
to elaborate them. The patient herself seemed to attach to them only 
minor importance. 

She at times vaguely admitted some hallucinatory experiences 
during her periods of excitement, but never became specific, saying, 
“It is something that can’t be explained, a side to everybody that 
belongs only to the self.” By her manner she appeared to be referring 
to the intuitive or spiritual side rather than to crude sense deceptions. 

In addition to these fragmentary phenomena, throughout all 
study and observation one consistent trend of thought persisted, 
namely, that she was in some way marked out for special spiritual 
purpose. At times she discussed this topic with nearly complete 
insight, again she showed rather crude delusions of saintship and 
special destiny, all of it obscured and distorted by flippancy and fabn- 
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cation. A dream which she had just before her father’s death seven 
years before, played an important part in this system of ideas and she 
frequently referred to it. In the dream she was riding on a trolley-car 
with her father. They came to a lake, across it the sun was setting; 
she left her father and started home on foot; she seemed to be next in a 
large music hall; suddenly the roof opened and white-robed figures 
on white horses came drifting through; she felt it must be Judgment 
Day. She stated that at times she looked upon this dream as of 
great importance, at others she felt it was foolish. In discussing this 
theme, several times she connected her father with God, and said, 
“Why was he in it” (the dream) “he was an insignificant person; he 
was a good man, probably had a wonderful soul, but he had no educa- 
tion and polish.” Once she said, “If my father was God, he did not 
know his business very well. I wonder if there are two Gods, yours 
and mine, one for those of polish and culture.” 

On one occasion she said petulantly, that she regretted having the 
dream, it bothered her conscience, and added, “My conscience seems 
to be all there is of me at times.” She told how her church had 
taught her that the most important thing on earth was to save the 
immortal soul; she had heard of saints that had been canonized on 
account of visions or dreams, and implied that she herself might be 
marked for saintship. ‘‘Me or my father,” was the answer she once 
made to a direct question, and continued, “I am willing to wait till I 
am eighty years old.” 

She said one day that her impulses to do strange things came 
direct from Almighty God, “He makes a fool of me as far as the world 
is concerned but does the world understand God as I do?” She then 
laughed and retracted her statement, saying, “I don’t understand any 
better than you do, but I have a faith and trust that all things are done 
by Him.” At another time she said with positiveness that either God 
or Madam Curie were making changes in the world (with reference to 
herself): “If it’s radium it’s Madam Curie, if it’s electricity, it’s me.” 
At this interview she implied some electrical feelings in her body, 
chiefly in relation to the pelvis, but never brought up the matter 
again or would admit it on questioning. 

In one of her serious moods she remarked, “It is a positive fact 
that I see what others do not of the hereafter; it gives perfect happi- 
ness, but do you know what it has cost me, a lot of suffering during 
these last two years; I am grateful enough to spend half my time on 
my knees.” In similar mood she said, “I had rather be groping around 
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like other people than to have my eyes wide open; I did not want it, 
I could save my soul like other people.” 

Repeated attempts were made during the last part of her hospital 
stay to bring about some insight concerning the psychogenic mechan. 
isms operating in the production of her symptoms. This was appar- 
ently unsuccessful although she showed no lack of friendship or respect 
in these interviews. She either skillfully evaded such discussion o, 
spiritedly contradicted physician’s statements, maintaining that all 
her symptoms were due to physical causes, or implying that there was 
some purpose in them beyond the comprehension of any other person, 

She emphatically refused hypnotic treatment, saying that she 
“thad to fight the devil every minute of the day and did not want any 
more trouble.” She was reluctant to discuss her dreams, giving 
sometimes as a reason that she did not wish to corrupt physician’s 
morals. 

During the early part of March she for the first time expressed 
herself as hopeful of getting well and referred to her condition as, 
“crazy, foolish sickness.” There still remained a buoyant, roguish 
gayety and peculiar, sharp humor to all her attitudes. Queer behavior 
of minor order persisted to the last. One day she removed part of her 
waist and sat about with arms bare to the shoulder. On another she 
wore a cape with flaming green lining wrong side out. She once with 
perfect solemnity handed a physician an empty envelope, saying it was 
pay for his services. Two weeks before discharge she referred to the 
cross she had to bear, said it was a cross of flowers, “‘a sweet cross even 
if a good deal of filth in it.” Then laughing, she said, “It is God’s 
will, however, and I don’t mind following the divine will after I have 
sowed my wild oats.” She continued, saying that up to seven years 
before her mind dwelt on purity, then a sudden change came and she 
thought of evil things, “a pig pen was clean compared to me.” She 
stated that she then changed from a “young giddy thing,” to an old 
woman, and ever since had been swinging from one extreme to the 
other, “not able to obtain the poise of middle age.” 

Sex history brought out nothing of special importance on the 
objective side. She talked fairly frankly on the subject. Some 
instruction was received from her mother and she acquired other 
information in the usual way, without special conflict or morbid 
curiosity. She denied auto-erotism or other sex experience, saying 
she had impure thoughts at times, but otherwise had “done nothing 
wrong.” She did not admit any sex passion, and showed no interest 
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whatever in the subject of maternity. She volunteered various 
opinions on the subject of relationships between the sexes, saying she 
did not believe in kissing a man till the engagement ring had been 
produced, and then only once or twice before marriage; commenting 
humorously that otherwise a girl might lose him. She then added 
rather sharply, “I don’t know if it is necessary for me to tell you if I 
ever sat on a man’s lap.” 

At one interview she gayly confided, “Since five years old I have 
had a fatal weakness for men. I would like to be a butterfly and light 
for a moment on everybody’s head.” At another time she spoke of 
thinking of marriage and of “getting relief by wandering off into other 
realms”; and continued, “It seems as though I would go mad thinking 
of such things.” In talking of a minor love affair occurring six years 
before, she said, “It seemed I was not to be anybody’s wife, but should 
go on alone; it gave me great happiness; a feeling as though one had 
come to a new life in sympathy with the world and a very small place 
would do.” 

A lack of self-consciousness was at all times a striking feature of 
her demeanor. She was noticeably unaffected in both her calm and 
excited moods by the manner and opinions of nurses and other patients. 
In her relations with physicians she never showed embarrassment, 
humiliation or chagrin. 

Some additional information concerning family history and rela- 
tionships was divulged as time went on by the patient, and corrobor- 
ated rather reluctantly by the sisters. The maternal grandfather 
belonged to the group of landed gentry in Ireland. He was an eccen- 
tric, bookish man, and married rather late in life a young woman of 
good character but uneducated and of lowly station. This match 
was opposed by his father and resulted apparently in a permanent 
estrangement. The patient’s mother was brought up in comparative 
luxury and was well educated. She in turn married a man much 
beneath her in the social scale, a farm laborer with little education. 
The patient said her father was chosen because he was the best looking 


man in the village. 

The young couple were thrown on their own resources and emi- 
grated to the United States before any of the children were born. 
They appear to have been quite happy together, at least there was never 
any serious discord. The father was periodically alcoholic and lost 
some positions on that account. During the patient’s early years he 
was employed on a large private estate in the country and she observed 
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in that way something of life on the upper social level. Later on he 
was employed in unskilled positions in machine shops. 

The patient while under observation showed the greatest admira- 
tion for her father. She referred many times to his fine looks, his 
physical strength and manliness. She said he had a harsh side and 2 
gentle side, and the children were always a little in awe of him, although 
he left discipline chiefly to the mother. He was never in any sense a 
chum of his daughters and relations were always formal. He was a 
religious man although he never spoke of this subject to the family. 
During his later years he spent at least an hour each evening in solitary 
prayer. The patient laughingly remarked that, when drunk, he took 
a rosary to bed with him, and added, “He was something of a sport in 
his day.” Other members of the family said that he looked to the 
patient for advice and counsel and by no means dominated her. 

The mother was described as a quiet gentle little woman, quite 
strict and holding her daughters up to high standards in every respect. 
One of the sisters said, “Nothing we could do except the very best 
could satisfy her.” She and the patient were always on good terms, 
but never intimates. 

The only brother, two years older than the patient, was very 


bright in school, obtained a scholarship at Georgetown University and 
was ambitious to succeed in the law. Owing to some sort of nervous 
breakdown, he was forced to give up his education and content himself 
with a quite humble station. He never married. His sister expressed 
admiration for him only second to that for her father, and when in her 
obstinate and irritable states he had more influence than anybody else. 


SUMMARY AND FORMULATION OF CASE 

As is evident from the foregoing account, it was difficult to analyze 
and clarify this case. The patient herself was an uncertain and 
unreliable source of information. The whole clinical picture was 
scattering and fragmentary, and beyond some general topics the 
trends of thought and interest were elusive. However, it seemed 
possible to construct a working hypothesis from the material available, 
which was of value in establishing order and unity. 

The conflicting elements of human nature present in all individuals 
were excessively marked in this patient from childhood, and developed 
into two strongly diverging groups of tendencies. Finding insur- 
mountable difficulty in integrating these opposing trends into a satis- 
factory whole; one of the groups was selected as her official personality 
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and as far as possible everything not in harmony with it was repressed. 
For many years she maintained this personality on the surface, per- 
mitting her family and friends, perhaps even herself, no inkling of 
what was going on underneath. 

She was quiet, home-loving, dutiful and strict in the conventions. 
With men she was shy and retiring. There was present at all times an 
exaggerated pride with feelings of family superiority together with 
strivings for social and cultural levels beyond possibility of achieve- 
ment. These ambitions did not prevent an appearance of satisfaction 
with her life as a girl and young woman, although she later referred to 
an underlying discontent during those periods. No doubt her feelings 
were in part determined by her knowledge of the social standing of 
her ancestors on her mother’s side. A natural timidity, lack of special 
abilities and a rather rigid bringing-up, together with her strict religious 
standards, aided in holding her to the humdrum life of home and shop. 

The repressed side of her nature was full of longings for excite- 
ment, adventure and romance, with desires for the flesh-pots and high 
places. Not all was tranquility beneath her calm exterior. Accord- 
ing to her own story she went through a series of violent attachments 
to various men, the beginning at a tender age marked by an affair with 
the butcher’s boy. In all cases she worshipped from afar and the 
objects of her adorations were never aware of them. 

She stated that in her girlhood she could never consult a physician 
in his office as other girls did because she felt, “I might think he wished 
me to sit on his lap.” In her twenties she developed a habit of pain- 
fully blushing if addressed by men, being noticeable even in relation 
to shop foremen and others whose proximity she could not well avoid. 
The excessive prudishness and modesty point of course to compen- 
satory expressions for opposite tendencies of equal vigor. The undue 
religious activity and obsessive cleansing rituals shown for a period 
may be looked upon as the symbolic staging of an acute struggle with 
what she considered were unworthy and impure desires. 

At times in fancy she consorted with the mighty. She devoured 
the Sunday supplements dealing with society and royalty, and said, 
“On Sunday especially, I live with the elect of the world and roam far 
from my shed and kitchen.” 

On the objective level she was able to get along with these insecure 
adjustments until shortly after her father’s death. Coupled with this 
bereavement was her advance toward middle age with the consequent 
waning of the hope that better and more glorious things might come 
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into her life. Here were new difficulties to adjustment, and oppor- 
tunity was given for the repressed side of her nature, systematized into 
something of a personality in itself, to break through the repressing 
forces and find expression, albeit a distorted one. Phases B and C 
appearing during her psychoses may be interpreted as dissociated 
manifestations of this other personality. It is interesting to note that 
she seemed to those around her much happier after the alternating 
personality states were once well established. 

The marked ambivalent attitude toward sex matters, with 
obsessive interest on the one hand, and exaggerated repugnance on the 
other, needs more than a superficial explanation. Cause for such a 
condition could reasonably be ascribed to past experiences of a sexual 
nature which had assumed a place in the total personality highly 
charged with conflicting emotions. Another possible factor from the 
standpoint of Freudian psychology would be some interruption or 
twist in psycho-sexual development, resulting in the necessity for 
facing adult sex problems with immature emotional attitudes. If the 
history in her case, of complete freedom from objective sex episodes 
be accepted at its face value, then a reason may be found in the second 
alternative. Some incestuous attribute to her love-life in the way of 
a father fixation would furnish an explanation. There is much in the 
patient’s relation to her father to bear out this hypothesis. Her 
excessive admiration and sense of awe, her emphasis on the significance 
of the dream in which he figured, the vague feeling that he might in 
some way be identified with the Deity, and the beginning of her symp- 
toms shortly after his death all seem significant. 

One ominous feature stood out in what would otherwise be a 
benign clinical picture. The patient showed a persistent tendency 
to look upon herself as specially marked by Divine favor, perhaps 
chosen for saintship, and at times regarded her symptoms as a series 
of trials for body and soul preparatory to that position. The looseness 
of this delusional system, and the absence of any but episodic hallv- 
cinations were mitigating features. At the same time the develop- 
ment of such ideas in order to give a satisfying justification for her 
conflicts and difficulties, denoted that a dangerous compensatory 
mechanism was in operation. 

In spite of a degree of improvement which has permitted her 
return to factory work for the time being, prognosis must be considered 
far from certain. The seeming impossibility of aiding her in gaining 
insight, together with her strong resistances and persistent refusal to 
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face the facts of the situation, are not favorable. On the other hand 
it may be hoped that if satisfying work, recreation and service be 
established as an outlet for her love interests, the passage of time will 
dull the intensity of the instinctive fires which burn within, and give 
an increasing serenity for meeting the prosaic life which lies before her. 

This case has been discussed on the assumption that psychogenic 
factors were alone responsible for the pathology. Such an assumption 
is not wholly warranted. The problem remains as to whether the 
dissociation, and reintegration in the form of new personalities was 
related to deeper lying organic processes. If the latter, was the 
organic process primary, and simply co-operative in the sense of per- 
mitting the dissociation and resynthesis, or were the organic changes 
induced by the functional conflicts? Such questions must for the 
present remain unanswered. 





REACTION TIME AS AN INDICATOR OF EMOTIONAL 
DISTURBANCES IN MANIC-DEPRESSIVE PSYCHOSEs: 


BY HELGE LUNDHOLM 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES FROM THE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY OF THE MC LEay 
HOSPITAL, WAVERLEY, MASS., 1921-1922 


HE aim of the experiments reported below was to find , 
sensitive indicator of emotional disturbances in mental 
patients. As such an indicator simple reaction times to q 
sound stimulus were tried. The theory involved was that the 

emotional disturbances would in some way impair that maintenance 
of attention to an instruction that is necessary for the obtaining of g 
short and steady reaction time. 

The patients who took part in the experiments were followed as 
far as their reaction times were concerned for periods varying from 
about two to about seven months. The results obtained in each 
instance were carefully compared with the clinical condition at the 
corresponding moment. Curves with the time as abscissa were de- 
veloped for the laboratory results and commented upon all through 
the periods by the corresponding clinical observations. The latter 
observations were made independent of the experimental finding by 
the doctors in charge and, as a further check, by the nurses on the 
wards, who rated the conduct of the patients in accordance with the 
scheme worked out by Dr. J. S. Plant.* The experimenter is highly 
indebted to all the members of the Staff of the hospital and to its 
nurses for their kind co-operation. 

In order to get a homogenous group of subjects and a group in 
which the emotional disturbances represent the predominant feature, 
a number of patients suffering from manic-depressive insanity were 
selected. By way of comparison, two normal subjects were followed 
over the entire period. 

The instruments used were an ordinary telegraphic key, a Knight- 
Dunlap chronoscope, driven on a fifty-vibration tuning fork, and a 
sound hammer. 

Reaction times were taken twice a week for each subject. For 
each sitting ten reaction times were taken and the average and standard 
deviation of these ten readings calculated on each day of experimenta- 





"Read at the meeting of the Boston Society of Psychiatry and Neurology, April 20, 


1922. 
2J. S. Plant: “Rating Scheme for Conduct.” The Am. J. of Psychiatry, April, 1922. 
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tion. If the first, or the first and second reading of ten were longer 
than the rest they were excluded and substituted by others at the end. 
The same was done for fore-reactions, although the number of the 
latter was always noted down. If an anticipated reaction was fol- 
lowed by one which was considerably longer than the average of the 
series, it was excluded. Two warning signals were given by the 
experimenter before the stimulus was applied. ‘These were the words 
“ready” and “set.” The time elapsing between the two words and 
between the latter of them and the sound stimulus was approximately 
two seconds. The patient was instructed to press down the key at 
the word “ready,” to keep it down on the word “set” and to let it go 
as quickly as possible upon hearing the sound click. Furthermore, the 
patient was instructed to keep the attitude which gives the reaction of 
the motor type. The experimenter is doubtful as to the maintenance 
of this attitude by some of the patients. All patients used the third 
finger of the right hand. The time for each sitting was approximately 
two minutes. 

At the close of the experiments the periods in each individual’s 
development were determined on the basis of the clinical observations. 
For the corresponding times the significant values of the laboratory 
results were calculated. As “significant values” we have character- 
ized the following: 

MM — The average of the averages for the different instances of 
experimentation over a certain period. 

SDM — The standard deviation of the averages for this period. 

MSD — The average of the standard deviations for this period. 

SDSD — The standard deviation of the standard deviations for 
this period. 

These four values, together with the standard deviations from each 
day, without doubt indicate the degree of steadiness in the performance 
for the period, and are, according to our theory, the important factors 
to consider and to compare, both with the individual development and 
with the development of different subjects. 

In all sixteen subjects were used, of whom fourteen were psychotic. 
In turn these fourteen may be sub-divided in accordance with the 
different phases of their development during the experimentation. 
Thus we have the following grouping: 

A. Normal Subjects. 
1. Lun. Male. Age 31 2. Whi. Male. Age 27. 
B. Psychotic Subjects. 
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I. Mad. Female. Age 55. Chronic manic. 
II. Mild depressions. 
1. Pai. Male. Age 60. 2. Hul. Male. Age 35. 
3. Fra. Male. Age 40. 
III. Starting as extremely manic and then quieting down gradually 
towards a normal condition. 
1. Mil. Male. Age 33. 2. Hin. Male. Age 25. 
IV. Starting about normal or mildly manic, then going in and out of one 
or more manic excitements. 
1. Sew. Male. Age 46. 2. Dav. Female. Age 49. 
3. Cou. Female. Age 44. 
V. All. Female. Age 62. Starting mildly manic and then going into 
a mild depression, and finally back into a mildly manic state. 
VI. Agitated or restless conditions on the basis of different moods. 
1. Wil. Female. Age 35. 2. Per. Male. Age 47. 
VII. Probably hebephrenic dementia precox. 
1. Dor. Female. Age 21. 2. Whit. Male. Age 26. 


Of all the subjects used in the experiments, ten are males and six 
females. Of the subjects belonging to the manic-depressive groups 
seven are males and five females. 

The tables given below show the averages and standard deviations 
of the ten reaction times for all the different instances of experimenta- 
tion foreach subject. The first column in each table gives the averages 
and the second column the standard deviations, all expressed in sigma. 
The horizontal dotted lines in the tables indicate the periods in the 
development in each case on the basis of the clinical records. The 
capital letters at the side of the tables indicate things which will be 
discussed as we make the individual descriptions for the different 
subjects. The tables do not include the results obtained from the 
period of training. Such a period preceded the real time of experi- 
mentation for each subject. Tables are given instead of curves for 
the reason that the latter would be very considerable in size and 
difficult to publish. 

The method in treating the material will be first to study each 
individual separately, following this with a comparison of the subjects, 
one with another. In this way we may determine what is constant 
and what is variable in the different type groups. Each of the psy- 
chotic subjects will be treated under the following headings: 

Clinical record 
Laboratory record 
Discussion 
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Under the last of these headings the generalizations will also be 
included. Whenever the “laboratory curve” is spoken of we mean an 
imaginary curve developed out of the tabulated material with time as 
abscissa and averages and standard deviations as ordinata. 
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A logical way of treating the results obtained would be to star 
with the normal subjects and then continue with the extreme chronic 
that is with the Groups I, II and III. 


GROUP I 


Subject Lun. 

Time of Experimentation: August 2, 1921 — December 15, 1921. 

The calculated significant values for the whole period of experimentation 
of this subject are as follows: 


MM — 125 MSD — 9 
SDM — 6.5 SDSD — 2.7 
Subject Whi. 
Time of experimentation: August 9, 1921 — December 13, 1921. 
The corresponding significant values of this subject are: 
MM — 132 MSD —11 
SDM — 8.6 SDSD — 4.8 
Discussion: We see from the tables and from the calculated 
significant values that if the results are expressed in curves these 
curves run a vertical path without marked swings or jaggs, which 
means that the performance of the two subjects is very steady both on 
each day of experimentation and from day to day all through the 
period. The experimenter feels that a further study involving more 
normal subjects is not necessary, — it being safe to assume that this 
is the standard performance of normals. 


GROUP II 


Subject Mad. 
Time of experimentation: July 23, 1921— March 4, 1922 


Clinical Record: The patient was manic all through the ex- 
periment. During the last days of September she was reported as 
somewhat quieter than previously and she remained in this quieter 
state until the end of October. Then a violent manic-excitement 
set in, making it impossible to bring the patient to the laboratory. 
Not until January 14, 1922, could the experiments be continued, at 
which time, however, patient was in such an excited and unstable 
state that reaction times could only be obtained at scattered dates. 

Laboratory Record: ‘The significant values were calculated sep- 
arately for the three different time periods, — that is, for the extreme 
manic period, between July 23rd and September 30th, 1921, for the 
somewhat less manic period between the latter date and October 29th 
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1921, and for the very manic period between January 14th and March 
4,1922. These significant values are as follows: 


July 23rd — September 30th 
MM — 748 MSD — 146 
SDM — 93 SDSD — 45 
October Ist — October 29th 


MM — 646 MSD — 77 
SDM — 58 SDSD — 29 


January 14th — March 4th 
MM — 735 MSD — 139 
SDM — 122 SDSD — 54 

Discussion: The table and the significant values show that the 
outstanding characteristic in the performance of the manic is a very 
marked instability both for the results for each separate day of experi- 
mentation (the standard deviation is always large) and for the results 
for the different days (the standard deviations of the averages and of 
the standard deviations are also very large). The manic curve is 
consequently very jagged as compared with the normal. 

The table and the significant values show, furthermore, that the 
reaction time in the manic is prolonged in comparison with the normal. 

There seems to be a direct relation in one and the same individual 
between the degree of manic excitement on the one hand, and the 
steadiness of the performance as a whole on the other. This same 
direct relation seems to exist between the degree of excitement and the 
length of the reaction time. This is clearly brought out in the numeric 
relation between the significant values of the three different periods. 
For the middle period — when the patient was reported to be quieter 
than either before or after — these values show a very marked decrease 
as compared with the preceding and following periods. These char- 
acteristics of the manic performance which have just been described 
were repeated to a more or less marked degree, as we shall see, in all 
the other patients going through an excited phase of the manic de- 
pressive psychosis. 

GROUP III 

Subject Pai. 

Time of Experimentation: — February 4, 1922 — April 5, 1922. 

Subject Hul. 

Time of Experimentation: — February 1, 1922 — April 5, 1922. 

Subject Fra. 

Time of Experimentation: — January 28, 1922 — April 5, 1922. 
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Clinical Record: All these three patients were suffering from a 
mild, even depression, through the entire experiment. 

Laboratory Record: ‘The laboratory results for all three can best 
be treated together. A study of the three tables shows that the 
performance of the patients is pretty steady except for certain days 
when the standard deviations are considerably longer than usual. 
These days are as follows: 

Subject Pai.: February 4th, February 8th, February Ith, February 
25th, April Ist. 

Subject Hul.: February 18th, February 25th, March 15th, March 18th. 

Subject Fra.: February Ist, February 15th, February 18th, February 
22nd. 

In the table these dates are marked with an “L.” A study of 
the individual reaction times on these days shows that in all instances 
the largest standard deviations are due to the fact that one or, in a few 
cases, two of the ten reaction times are very much longer than the 
rest, — the eight or nine remaining being very constant for each time 
and for each subject. (It may be noted that these longer times have 
never been the first or the second of a series as in that case they would 
have been excluded in accordance with a principle adhered to through- 
out the experiment.) This is well expressed in the difference between 
the standard deviations when the longer reaction times are included in 
the calculation as they are in the tables, and those calculated when the 
longer reaction times are excluded. The following tables give in 
parallel the standard deviations calculated under these two different 
conditions: viz., I, without exclusion, and II, with exclusion of the 
longer times. 


Pai. I. . Hul. I. II. 
45 5 28 8 
37 24 14 
82 27 8 
36 27 7 
41 


I. Il. 
85 10 
22 13 
44 7 
20 15 


The significant values for the whole period, both with and without 
exclusions are given below; I, without and II, with exclusions. 
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‘ II. Haul. 
MM 129 MM 
SDM 4.6 SDM 
MSD 7 MSD 
SDSD 2 SDSD 
I. Il. 
MM 174 171 
SDM 14 9.5 
MSD 19 12 
SDSD 17 3.4 


Discussion: From these calculations it is obvious that the 
mildly depressed subject gives a pretty steady performance. Where 
the significant values for the whole period indicate some degree of 
unsteadiness we find this to be due to a few considerably prolonged 
reaction times. The patient of this type has, consequently, either a 
normal frequency curve for each sitting — that is, a narrow and 
high one — or he gives for the majority of the readings a narrow and 
high frequency curve while one, or perhaps two times in a series of 
ten are far away from the rest on the abscissa. This latter condition 
may occur in the normal also, although this is much more rare. This 
type of frequency curve differs entirely from that given by the manic 
patients. The results from the latter give, for all the different degrees 
of excitement which have been tested, broad and low frequency 
curves. That different mental processes are behind these two phe- 
nomena is beyond doubt and will be discussed later. 

These observations seemed to the experimenter suggestive enough 
to be made the object of a special experimental study. 

Independent of the ordinary experiments, series of twenty re- 
action times were taken on two manic and three depressed subjects — 
and the resultant frequency curves were studied. There were al- 
together 30 curves, 9 from the manics and 21 from the depressed. Of 
the 21 series from the depressed subjects 9 showed the phenomena 
stated above — that is, a few times, from 1 to 3, of the 20 were very 
much longer than the rest and consequently brought about a con- 
siderable increase both in the average and in the standard deviation. 
In only one of the curves for the manics did this occur — the rest of the 
manics showing their typical broad and low curve. 

An incidental fact of some interest in this connection, occurred on 
one day of experimentation with a normal subject who reported that 
on that day he felt depressed. The frequency curve of his reaction 
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times for that day presented the typical characteristic of the frequency 
curve for depressed patients as described above, — that is, a narrow 
and high curve with one reaction time far away from the others on the 
abscissa. At another sitting this same subject gave a manic curve. 
On this day he reported “worry,” a fact that will be returned to jp 
connection with the discussion of some other phenomena later. 

Nothing can be said definitely as to the significance of the length 
of the reaction time in the depressed patients. Two of the subjects, 
Hul. and Fra., had a somewhat longer reaction time than did the 
normals while one of them, Pai., had an average reaction time of 
practically normal length. 

As a whole it may be said that further experiments on a larger 
number of depressed subjects are desirable, especially if this involves 
a study of depressions of different degrees. As it happened during 
the period of this investigation there were no other simple depressions 
in the hospital. 

After having settled what is characteristic for the normal, manic 
and depressed performance, it is interesting to see whether these 
typical characteristics return when one and the same patient goes 
through the different phases studied—that is, through a normal 
period, a manic excitement and a depression. Several of the subjects 
passed through such different phases. The description of their 
performances during the different periods follows: 

Subject Mil. 

Time of experimentation: July 20th, 1921 — Dec. 21st, 1921. 

Clinical Record: When the experiment started the patient was in 
a wild manic excitement. From July 27th to September 24th this 
condition was too extreme to allow of the patient being brought safely 
to the laboratory. When the experiment started again on the latter 
date the patient was still very excited. During the months of October, 
November and December he became gradually more and more quiet 
until just before Christmas he was discharged from the hospital as 
able to live at home though still a little hypo-manic. 


Subject Hin. 
Time of experimentation: August 12th, 1921 — Nov. Ist, 1921. 


Clinical Record: When the experiment started the patient was 
in a manic excitement, from which he gradually came out during the 
months of August, September and October. The patient is con- 
stitutionally hypo-manic and was discharged from the hospital in the 
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beginning of November as being able to be cared for at home, though 
still showing his usual hypo-manic traits. 

Laboratory Record: ‘The study of the tables shows an increase 
‘n the steadiness of the performance of these two subjects as they get 
out of the excitements, as well as a gradual decrease in the average 
reaction times. ‘These traits stand out even more obviously when the 
significant values for the different months of each subject’s develop- 
ment are calculated. The significant values are as follows: 


Subject Mil. Subject Hin. 


Month of October Month of August 
MM —317 MM — 180 


SDM —118 SDM — 33 
MSD — 102 MSD — 42 
SDSD — 73 SDSD— 15 


Month of November Month of September 
MM —177 MM — 147 
SDM — 26 SDM — 14 
MSD — 28 MSD — 18 
SDSD— 22 SDSD — 4.6 


Month of December Month of October 
MM —170 MM —150 


SDM — 3 SDM —9.5 
MSD — 23 MSD — 15 
SDSD— Il SDSD — 3.6 


There is a very small deviation from the gradual decrease of the 
significant values for the month of October in the subject Hin. Un- 
doubtedly this may be considered as accidental. 

Discussion: ‘The general run of the laboratory curves of the sub- 
jects reported above shows beautifully, especially in the case of patient 
Mil., the development from an extreme manic state (shown as a more 
chronic condition in the previously discussed patient Mad.) towards a 
state that approaches normal. The time curve, considered in its 
full development, starts with a jagged shape as in the case of Mad., 
this jaggedness decreasing more and more until the curve runs relatively 
as an even, horizontal one, thus expressing the gradual increase in the 
steadiness of the performance. 


GROUP IV 


Subject Sew. 
Time of Experimentation: July 10th, 1921 — Jan. 21st, 1922. 
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Clinical Record: During the time of experimentation the patient 
went through three decidedly different periods. During the first of 
these, lasting until October 26, the patient was at his own normal 
level, having recovered from a previous manic excitement. This state 
is described as somewhat hypo-manic and over-active, although not 
sufficiently so to impair the impression that the patient makes of being a 
perfect gentleman. The change is first noted on October 26th, a 
change gradually developing into a manic excitement which reaches 
its culminating point about November 15th and lasts until about the 
end of December. During the last week of December the patient 
became gradually quieter developing a chronic condition in which he 
was dazed and silly. In comparison with the period just preceding 
the excitement this appears as a period of some deterioration. 

Laboratory Record: The first point of interest in this case is that 
while the approach of the manic excitement showed its very earliest 
signs on the ward October 26th, the average and standard deviation 
of the reaction times, especially the latter, present a considerable 
increase two days previously —that is, on October 24th. The 
change in the patient was consequently anticipated in the laboratory 
at a stage when no conduct reactions had given any indication. The 
value of this from a practical point of view would not be emphasized 
if it had occurred only in this isolated case. This phenomenon we will 
find repeated in other instances in another patient. 

The calculated significant values for the three above described 
periods verify anew the assumptions made on the basis of the experi- 
ments with Groups I and II. These values are: 


July 18th — October 25th Oct. 26th — December 19th 
MM —150 MM —182 
SDM — lil SDM — 28 
MSD — 14 MSD — 39 
SDSD — 4.2 SDSD — 29 


January 3rd — January 21st 
MM — 151 MSD — 21 
SDM — 8 SDSD — 11 


Discussion: It is evident that during the first of these periods 
when the patient is described as being at his normal level, the steadi- 
ness of the laboratory performance approaches that of a normal, 
although the reaction time may be somewhat prolonged. During the 
second period, that which covers the manic excitement, the instability 
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of the performance is considerable, though not to the same extreme 
extent as in the chronic manic case of patient Mad. During the third 
period, that characterized as a recovery in relation to the excitement, 
the significant values have again gone down without, however, in all 
cases coming near the normal level of the first period. It is difficult 
from a Clinical point of view to describe this last period in terms of 
decrees of mania. Consequently an evaluation of the correlation in 
the same sense as it has been made in other instances of changes, can- 
not be made. 

Subject Dav. 

Time of Experimentation: July 13th, 1921 — December 10th, 1921. 

For certain periods the patient was unco-operative so that while 
the clinical observations are continuous there were some periods when 
she could not come to the laboratory. The patient co-operated in the 
laboratory during the following periods: 


July 13th — August 3rd 
September 15th— October 19th 
December Ist — December 10th 


Clinical Record: The patient is in general characterized as 
swinging between a hypo-manic state, which sometimes approaches 
the normal and a wild manic excitement. At the start of the ex- 
periment the clinical observations represented the patient as some- 
what excited. She gradually quieted down from this date until 
August 2nd. On August 3rd a sudden and violent excitement set in. 
This lasted until September 5th. On this date the clinical observa- 
tions represent a gradual quieting of the patient which latter went on 
without interruption until October 18th. On this date the patient 
was reported to be practically normal in her conduct on the ward. 
On October 19th she went into another excitement just as sudden and 
just as violent as the previous. The fading away of this third excite- 
ment, from clinical observations, started on November 25th and 
gradually continued until December 6th. Between December 6th 
and December 14th the patient showed a mild excitement with prac- 
tically no change. On December 15th, however, there was a new 
excitement. Again very sudden and very violent. It is important 
in the study of the correlation between the clinical and the laboratory 
results of this patient, to keep clearly in mind the exact period of the 
fading away of each excitement as this presented itself on the ward. 
These periods, given anew, are as follows: 
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First excitement: 
January 13th — August 2nd 
Second excitement: 


September 5th — October 18th 
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Third excitement: eac 
November 25th — December 16th on. 
Laboratory Record: ‘The Laboratory Results covering the first on 
of these periods show a gradual decrease in the average and standard ” 
deviations parallel with the fading of the first excitement, as far as vr 
July 23rd. After that, that is on July 27th and August 3rd, the - 
averages and standard deviations increased gradually, although the pe 
clinical records represent improvement on the ward up to the latter of 
these two dates. If change in reaction times towards increased un- 
steadiness does indicate, as we have a right to assume from previously 
{ reported results, an increase of a manic disturbance, it is obvious that mil 
\ the reaction times indicated earlier than did the conduct on the ward is T 
that a change was taking place in the patient. This change the her 
patient, through self-control, could conceal on the ward up until a pat 
certain point at which time the disturbed state of mind found an the 
outlet in the violent excitement which occurred on August 3rd. abo 
The laboratory test covering the second period started on Septem- ~ 
ber 15th. This was the first day that the patient could leave the thie 
ward, although there had been noticed a definite decrease in the ex- 3r 
citement as early as September 5th. The reaction times during the Ist 
first part of this’ period of experimentation present a considerable nay 
unsteadiness and give a very jagged time curve, such a one as is pre 
typical for the manic. As the patient becomes quieter the reaction 
times become steadier and shorter until October 18th. On that day 
‘ * 8 not 
there was marked increase, both of averages and standard deviations ; 
indicating, one day previous to any indication on the ward, that a oo 
change toward a different condition was taking place. On the follow- a 
ing day the explosion occurred, the patient becoming violently excited. whi 
For the third period, the first laboratory results date from De- mer 
cember Ist. ‘These results show on only one day, December 3rd, a The 
comparatively short reaction time and small standard deviations. prac 
For the other days, especially those after December 3rd, the results 
show considerable instability. Consequently it can be said that for ard 
this third period the laboratory results anticipated the new excitement, beat 





a fact definitely suggesting that the patient’s apparently quieter 
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-onduct on the ward was not correlative with an equally quiet state of 
col u 


mind. 


Discussion: An outstanding feature for this patient is that in 
each of the three instances where the manic excitement was coming 
on, this excitement could be predicted on the basis of the laboratory 
test. This was also true in the patient Sew. as previously reported. 
The practical value of this lies in the fact that it enables us to take 
certain steps to meet an excitement before it really sets in. In the 
third patient belonging to Group IV (Cou.) such a prediction was not 
possible. 

Subject Cou. 

Time of experimentation: July 22nd, 1921 — December 23rd, 1921. 

Clinical Record: In general the patient was characterized as 
mildly manic with periods of more extreme excitement. The patient 
is reported as somewhat quieter than usual just previous to and during 
her menstrual periods. During the course of these experiments the 
patient passed through two more marked excitements. The first of 
these started about September Ist. It reached its culminating point 
about September 9th and then gradually faded away until on Septem- 
ber 29th the patient was reported to be again in the same condition 
as that previous to the onset of this excitement. She remained in 
this general condition of mild excitement for 22 days. On October 
23rd another excitement set in, this time culminating about November 
Ist and then fading away without, however, bringing the patient back 
to that same degree of self-control as characterized her in the period 
previous to this excitement. 


Laboratory Record: On the day after the first excitement was 
} noted clinically, that is on September 2nd, the reaction times are still 
just as stable as during the time previous to this occurrence. On the 
day of experimentation after that the average and standard deviation 
are considerably increased. For some reason or other, the nature of 
which the experiments throw no light upon, the change toward excite- 
ment in this patient is noted earlier on the ward than in the laboratory. 
The changes in connection with the second excitement are noted at 
practically the same time on the ward and in the laboratory. 


The general tendencies of the changes in reaction times and stand- 
ard deviations during the four clinically determined periods, are 
beautifully shown by the calculated significant values of the periods. 
They are as follows: 
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July 21st — August 31st Sept. 29th — Oct. 22nd 
MM — 164 MM —177 
SDM — 8 SDM — ll 
MSD — 20 MSD — 15 
SDSD— 7 SDSD — 2.6 

Sept. Ist — Sept. 28th October 23rd — December 23rd 
MM — 184 MM — 174 
SDM — 14.5 SDM — 15 
MSD — 29 MSD — 27 
SDSD — 10.6 SDSD — 11 


Discussion: In the values given above we see again how the 
unsteadiness of the laboratory performance increases with excitement. 
The second and fourth periods when excitement was present show 
larger significant values than the two other more quiet periods. 

An interesting feature in this case is the study of the reaction 
times during the menstrual period. As above stated, the patient was 
reported to be quieter than usual at these times; she menstruated 
regularly for four days every third week so that during the time of 
experimentation she had altogether six periods. At each of these 
times the reaction times were taken once. These days are in the table 
marked with an “M.” For three instances — September 2nd, 
October 21st and December 9th—the standard deviations were 
rather small, 10, 16 and 13 sigma respectively. On one occasion, 
August 8th, the standard deviation was smaller than for the times 
previous and after, 22 sigma as against 30 and 35. For two times they 
were rather long, September 26th and November 14th, 38 and 35 
sigma. In the last two instances the periods fall in the middle of an 
excited period which may account for their length. In three or 
possibly four of the six instances the laboratory findings consequently 
seemed to point in the same direction as do the clinical notions con- 
cerning the menstrual period. 


a 


GROUP V 

Subject All. 

Time of experimentation: July 22nd, 1921 — Dec. 23, 1921. 

Clinical Record: The patient is described as a mild circular case 
of manic-depressive insanity. During the period of experimentation 
the patient was mildly manic with exception of a short period between 
September 7th and September 21st, during which she was in a mild 
depression. Unfortunately during this latter time the patient refused 
to go to the laboratory so that no reaction times could be obtained for 
the depression. 
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Laboratory Result: The material obtained shows the typical 
manic characteristics — unsteadiness both for single days and from 
day to day — as can be seen in the table and in the calculated signifi- 
cant values for the period of experimentation. These values are as 


follows: 
MM — 348 MSD — 110 
SDM— 94 SDSD — 35 


Discussion: Some differences can be noted in the laboratory re- 
sults immediately preceding and immediately following the depressed 
period. The three days of experimentation before the patient became 
unco-operative show relatively short reaction times and small standard 
deviations while the steadiness of the results from day to day for the 
two weeks after the depression is greater than at any other time. 
The experimenter feels, however, that these facts cannot be considered 
as having any definite significance until after similar evidence has been 
obtained from other subjects of the same type. 

A comparison of the significant values given above with the 
corresponding values in the previously reported patient, Mad. (her 
first period) characterizes the present patient as a case of less extreme 
excitement. This well fits the clinical notions of the cases. While 
patient Mad. is always on a disturbed ward, patient All. lives all of the 
time on a somewhat quieter one. 

Patients remaining to be discussed fall, as far as diagnosis is con- 
cerned, and in some other respects, outside of the homogenous group of 


the rest of the psychotic subjects. 


GROUP VI 
Subject Wil. 
Time of experimentation: July 30th, 1921 — December 23rd, 1921. 
Clinical Record: Patient Wil. is characterized as a typical 
agitated depression in which the agitation is chronic and very marked. 
Laboratory Record: ‘The reaction times and standard deviations 
are very unstable, as is shown by the tables, both for each individual 
day of experimentation and in the long run from day to day. This 
last fact is expressed in the calculated significant values for the whole 
time period, as given below: 
MM — 222 MSD — 64 
SDM— 34 SDSD — 22 
Somewhat similar features are present in the next patient belong- 
ing to this group. 
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Subject Per. 

Time of experimentation: July 11th, 1921 — Sept. 22nd, 1921. 

Clinical Record: The patient was in an agitated depression from 
the beginning of the experiments until August 7th. From this date 
on he is described as not depressed but somewhat hyper-active and 
restless. After September 6th his mood became somewhat elated and 
remained thus until after he left the hospital. A common character. 
istic of all these three periods is agitation and restlessness — sup- 
ported at the different instances by different moods, first by depression 
and later by the manic mood. 

Laboratory Record and Discussion: ‘The laboratory results for al] 
three periods show considerable unsteadiness and the assumption 
logically suggests itself that this unsteadiness is to be ascribed to the 
element of agitation which was common to the entire development. 
It has already been noted in the previously reported case (Wil.) that 
the agitated condition brings about an unsteady performance. It 
is interesting to recall here the incident, previously related, of one of 
the normal subjects in a state of worry giving a manic type of reaction. 
During that incident in the normal subject and for the entire periods 
for these two psychotic subjects the frequency curves of the reaction 
times were broad and low. The significant values of the three periods 


for Subject Per. read as follows: 


July 11th — August 7th August 8th — September 6th 
MM — 245 MM —221 
SDM — 26 SDM — 43 
MSD — 63 MSD — 52 
SDSD— 17 SDSD — 13 


September 6th— September 22nd 
MM — 296 
SDM — 28 
MSD — 67 
SDSD— 9 


GROUP VII 
Subject Dor. 
Time of experimentation: July 12th, 1921 — December 20th, 1921. 
Clinical Record: Patient seems probably a case of mild hebe- 
phrenic dementia precox. She was considered as going through the 
following periods during the time of experimentation. At the start 
of the laboratory work she was in an extremely fearful mood, confused 
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and preoccupied by delusions. From July 12th to August 22nd she 
gradually worked out of this fearful attitude. After this latter date, 
there is a long period lasting practically throughout her stay at the 
hospital, when her conduct on the ward is described as about normal 
except for a somewhat childish reaction toward her entire environ- 
ment. ‘There was a ‘eeling, however, on the part of the physicians, 
that during this last period there was a concealed fight in the patient 
against her delusions, which fight was thought to have resulted in her 
ridding herself of them at the end of this period. For one single 
instance, on September 24th, the patient had a faint outbreak of 
irritability and refused to go tothe laboratory. For the rest of the time 
she was co-operative. From the middle of November on the patient 
was considered to be practically free from her delusions. 


Laboratory Record: On looking over the laboratory results it 
immediately appears that a correspondence between the clinical ob- 
servations and those of the laboratory does not exist in the sense that 
we have found it in the manic depressive cases. On the contrary the 
data for Subject Dor. suggests very definite periods of its own. Thus 
there is a very definite period from the beginning of the experiment to 


August 5th in which the reaction times show a considerable un- 
steadiness, both for the individual days of testing and from day to day. 
There follows a period of two weeks, ending August 19th, where the 
laboratory results are more constant — this being true especially from 
day to day but also applying to the results from each individual 
instance. ‘These two periods cover the time when the patient was 
reported as clearing up from the fearful mood. From August 23rd to 
October 21st there is a period in which the readings from day to day 
are very variable, although not so variable as during the first of the 
periods mentioned. From October 22nd until the end of the ex- 
periment the laboratory results are in every way markedly more 
constant than at any time before although not so constant as in the 
normal subject. The significant values have in this case been cal- 
culated for the laboratory periods without consideration for the 
clinical observation. They read as follows: 


July 12th — August 5th August 20th — October 21st 
MM —498 MM —318 
SDM — 184 SDM — 41 
MSD — 143 MSD — 48 
SDSD — 112 SDSD— 28 
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August 6th — August 19th October 22nd — December 20t), 
MM — 322 MM — 267 
SDM —7.5 SDM — 15 
MSD — 36 MSD — 26 
SDSD— 4 SDSD— 9 


Discussion: Particularly interesting in Patient Dor. is the fact 
that the third of the laboratory periods, in accordance with ou; 
previous results, seems to indicate a quite considerable disturbance of 
a kind that suggests agitation, whereas the clinical observations {or 
this period report practically normal conduct. The assumption js 
suggested that the laboratory curve is an expression of the fight in the 
patient against the delusions — a fight which takes place in an intro- 
verted precox personality type who conceals the rougher outward 
expression of mental conflict. That an emotional instability really 
existed during this period is also to some extent indicated by the fact 
that in one instance (September 24th) an explosion occurred with 
irritability and crying spells as has been mentioned above. It is also 
suggestive that the only type of mental disorder in which this incon- 
gruity between clinical and laboratory observations occurred, is de- 
mentia precox, a type of mental disorder to which we are apt to as- 
cribe introversion as asymptom. In one more case, Whit., who is also 
probably a dementia precox, this same incongruity to a somewhat 
less marked degree appeared, as will be seen. 

On the basis of the laboratory findings the experimenter feels 
quite convinced that the concealed struggle of the patient Dor. against 
her delusions continues until the end of the third laboratory period, 
that is to October 21st, and not quite so long as seems to be the opinion 
of the physicians on the ward who placed this date at the middle of 
November. At any rate it seems very probable that this fight loses 
its affective character about the previous date. 

A fact to be noted in patient Dor. is that during the comparatively 
steady period from October 22nd to the end of the experiment, the 
average of the averages of the reaction times is rather long — 267 
sigma. Whether this means a retardation of the reaction times of the 
motor type or a constant reaction of the sensory type in spite of in- 
structions, cannot be settled by the experimenter. Any possible 
significance in this phenomenon can only be brought out through 
further experiments on dementia precox cases. An equally long 
reaction time coupled with an equally small standard deviation was not 
obtained in any of the other subjects. 
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Subject. Whit. 

Time of experimentation: July 25, 1921 — December 21, 1921. 

Clinical Record: The patient is probably a_ hebephrenic 
dementia precox. He showed all through the time of the experiment 
an even conduct on the ward — a conduct which may be said to be the 
expression of a submissive, but at the same time a reserved personality. 


Laboratory Record: — The calculated significant values are as 


follows: 


MM — 149 MSD — 18 

SDM — 13 SDSD — 6 
Discussion: There is a general unsteadiness in the performance as 
expressed in these values, an unsteadiness that is not very marked, but 
yet enough so to distinguish the patient decidedly from the normal. 
On certain instances the standard deviation of a day surpasses 30 
sigma, which is a good deal above the patient’s average. No sign of 
increased disturbance on these occasions was noted in the clinical 
record. Thus it can be said that the incongruity found in previously 
reported patient Dor., between laboratory and clinical observations 

exists also in Whit., the second of the two precox cases. 


SUMMARY OF EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


Simple reaction times to sound stimuli were taken on twelve sub- 
jects suffering from manic depressive insanity, on two suffering from 
dementia precox and on two normal, the readings being made as far 
as the principal could be adhered to, two times a week for periods of 
about two to about seven months. Ten reaction times were taken 
every day or experimentation and averages and standard deviations 
were calculated. At the same time the physicians’ observations of the 
patients were carefully recorded. 

The experiments show that an increase occurred in the averages 
and standard deviations of the readings of the single days of experi- 
mentation and also an increase of the significant values, — that is, of 
the averages of averages and standard deviations, — when a patient 
went into a manic excitement. 

There was in each patient a direct relation between the significant 
values and the degree of excitement of the period. 

The changes in the reaction times and in the standard deviations 
in patients going from a relatively normal condition into a manic 
excitement appeared, in four instances of six, previous to any notice- 
able changes in conduct on the ward, and, consequently, the onset of 
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the excitement could be predicted on the basis of the laboratory record. 


The depressed patients were found to give a very typical perform. 
ance, the main characteristic of which was a considerable steadiness. 
At certain instances, however, there was an increase of averages and 
standard deviations and this was always due to the fact that one or 
sometimes two reaction times of ten were very much longer than the 
rest. These patients consequently gave either a narrow and high 
frequency curve, approaching the one of the normal, or they gave for 
the majority of the readings a narrow and high frequency curve, while 
one, or perhaps two times of a series of ten were far away from the 
rest on the abscissa. Contrary to this the frequency curve of a manic 
was always broad and low. 


Readings from patients in agitated states always gave broad and 
low frequency curves, independent of the underlying mood. 


In a few cases of hebephrenic dementia precox the characteristic 
finding was an absence of congruity between the clinical and the 
laboratory observations. The latter indicated disturbance of the 
agitated type, while the conduct on the ward was reported to be fairly 
normal. It is suggestive that such an incongruity was only found in 
the introverted precox personality type. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The sum total of the laboratory results seems to indicate that the 
most significant laboratory symptom for disorder or disturbance is the 
steadiness of the performance — that is, the standard deviations both 
for the individual instances of experimentation and from day to day. 
Now the general notions as to large standard deviations in reaction 
times is that they are due to an unsatisfactory attentiveness, or to 
attentional disturbance. Consequently, we may be able to say that 
the instability of performances in the psychotic subjects employed is 
to be considered primarily as a manifestation of an attentional dis- 
turbance. Obviously, this attentional disturbance has something 
deeper behind it and an attempt to analyze this deeper cause is logic- 
ally the next step in the discussion of the results obtained. The ex- 
periments reported have been carried out on a group of psychotic 
subjects of which all but two belong to the manic-depressive type of 
insanity. As the outstanding mental disturbances in this type are 
generally considered to be emotional maladjustments we may, on the 
whole, be entitled to say that the attentional disturbance has its roots 
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in emotional abnormalities. For other types of patients the deeper 
cause of the attentional disturbances may be different. 

The study of the results from manic and depressed cases, especially 
the study of the frequency curves, seems to indicate that there are 
diferent types of attentional disturbances in different phases of manic 
depressive insanity. Of course a performance which gives a broad and 
low but even frequency curve, (as we get in the typical manic), is in 
its nature different from one in which nine reaction times of the ten 
give a narrow and high curve while the tenth time is very much 
longer than the rest, (as we get in those cases of depression where the 
standard deviation is large). ‘To throw light to some extent on the 
different types of attentional disturbances which may occur, the ex- 
perimenter will attempt to correlate the laboratory results with certain 
clinical findings concerning the phenomena in question, which latter 
findings he has obtained chiefly during mental testing of patients. 

It seems to the experimenter that there are three types of at- 
tentional disturbance, which can be clinically distinguished and which 
differ in their psychological character. Without involving ourselves 
in any theoretical speculations concerning the psycho-physiological 
nature of attention, we will try to describe these types as they can be 
studied on the wards. As a practical matter we consider an atten- 
tional disturbance to be present when there is inability of main- 
tenance, for a definite simple content, in clearness for any length of 
time. 

In order to describe these types of attentional disturbance we will 
take up the old concept of the “stream of consciousness.” As atten- 
tion is a clearness into and out of which contents pass and as only one 
content at a time can be in clearness — that is, can be attended to — 
we may call attention a temporary blocking of the “stream of con- 
sciousness” through the presence of the clear content, if, however, we 
allow this statement to leave room for possible under-currents of 
contents which are perceived but not apperceived in the Wundtian 
sense of these terms. Attentional disturbance, according to this, may 
consequently be defined as the inability of the presence of contents to 
block the “stream of consciousness” or as inability of contents to be 
maintained in clearness. This inability of contents to be maintained in 
clearness appears in mental cases to be due to different processes and it 
is on the basis of these different processes that the experimenter 
distinguishes his types of attentional disturbances. Three such types 
can be differentiated — two of which may be called active, one passive. 
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The active types of which one may be called the variable sub-type and 
the other the recurrent sub-type, can be defined as follows: 

I. Active variable type of attentional disturbance: 

Attention is not maintained because new contents so to speak push 
in and try to force out of clearness the content which blocks the “stream 
of consciousness.” It is an exaggerated pressure of the “stream of cop. 
sciousness” on the blocking dam. This is the type found in the manic 
patient and the type which has its verbal expression in so-called 
“flight.” 

II. Active recurrent type of attentional disturbance: 

Attention is not maintained because one content has a tendency 
always to force itself into clearness and thus put out all of the others. 
This is a type which occurs in many different psychoses, but is es- 
pecially common in depressions of the involution period and has its 
verbal expression in perserveration. There need be no discussion 
here as to the extent to which perserveration can become a purely 
automatic act without cortical involvement. 

III. The third type of attentional disturbance, the passive one, 
may be defined as follows: 

The blocking of the “‘stream of consciousness” through a content 


seems to fall down by itself without any other content passing into 


99 


clearness. This is what we term “absent mindedness.” It occurs to 
some extent in normal subjects and is rather common in dementia 
precox. ‘The mind seems to be blank for some time. It is possible 
that this type of attentional disturbance has its verbal expression in 
what we speak of as “scattering.” 

These verbal expressions of the different types of attentional dis- 
turbance, as above described, constitute the most satisfactory basis for 
a clinical study of the respective types. As far as flight and perservera- 
tion go there is no doubt that they are significant for Types I and II. 
Flight is a very obvious expression of a hyper-activity of the “stream 
of consciousness” and illustrates in a pictorial way how the various 
contents force each other in and out of attentive clearness, how one 
idea — associated ever so vaguely through meaning or sound with the 
previous one — is immediately ready to dominate consciousness at the 
cost of its predecessor. 

Just as obvious is the mechanism of perserveration. The verbal 
repetition of the expression of one single content indicates the narrow 
mind and works against any implication of other ideas in the patient 
on the part of an observer. All different degrees of this type of dis- 
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ee 
turbance can be seen. In some cases it is possible to break in for a 


short period and occupy the patient with something outside of his 
predominant ideas, whereas in other extreme instances any such 
breaking-in is impossible. 

There is perhaps more doubt in the question as to whether 
scattering is an expression of attentional disturbance of Type III. 
The term scattering is itself very arbitrarily defined when used in 
psychiatry. Any verbal stream is characterized as scattered if the 
observer cannot discover an associative connection of some kind be- 
tween the links, either through sound or meaning. Thus, for the 
observer, it appears as if each content breaks down and leaves the 
mind blank for some time before another content enters. Whether 
the mind of the patient is in reality blank between the two apparently 
independent contents or whether there is an existent subjective asso- 
ciation, can, of course, not be definitely stated. 

Of a certain interest may be the fact that, clinically, there seems to 
be a high correlation between the attentional disturbance of Type III 
and lack of affect. This disturbance occurs frequently in cases of 
dementia precox where we also find scattering as a common symptom. 

So much for the distinction of attentional disturbances on the 
basis of clinical observations. Now as to our laboratory results. 

[t is obvious that the broad low frequency curve, obtained chiefly 
from the manic indicates an attentional disturbance of another kind 
than the one which gives the typical disturbed depressed curve. 
lheoretically we may say that the former is an expression of a con- 
tinuous inability of attention to be maintained to the instructions of 
the experiment, while the latter is due to an inability of attention which 
occurs only every now and then. 

As curves of the first type have been obtained constantly from 
manic patients we may say that this curve is an expression of an at- 
tentional disturbance of Type I. Now the question arises as to 
whether an attentional disturbance of this type is the only one which 
gives the broad and low frequency curve. This must be answered in 
the negative because as a matter of fact the same type of curve was 
given by two patients not in manic states. The first of these is 
patient Wil. She carried the diagnosis of involution melancholia 
and perserveration was the outstanding feature. The same mental 
content was continually recurring to this patient and was expressed 
in a stereotyped verbal exclamation. Clinically her attentional dis- 
turbance was decidedly of Type II. Consequently we must say that 
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— 
the broad and low frequency curve can be obtained from attentional 
disturbances both of Type I and Type II. Patient Per. gave the 
same frequency curve both in his states of manic and depressed agita. 
tion. Clinically his attentional disturbance was of Type I although 
the hyper-activity in the production of ideas or forcing mental cop. 
tents, in his case was for one period not on the basis of an elated, but 
rather of a worrying mood. 

An assumption, suggested by the results from the manic Patients 
and from the two patients Wil. and Per. is that the frequency curve of 
the broad and low type is obtained where there is a heightened psycho- 
motor activity. This activity is the common characteristic in the 
two different groups of cases, although in one instance it is an elated 
activity or irritability, while in the other it is restless, worry or fear 
that is behind the manifestation. 

As to that attentional disturbance which is behind the frequency 
curve obtained from the three depressed patients the experimenter 
does not feel that he can say anything definitely. Whether the in- 
inability, recurring every now and then on the part of contents to 
remain in clearness is, in this case, due to the pressure of another con- 
tent or to a weakness of some kind due to which they fall down by 
themselves leaving the mind blank, is an open question. 


The experimenter feels that in the discussion of his results he has 
based his conclusions rather upon suggestions than upon final definite 
evidence and he recognizes the necessity and importance of further 
experimentation along the same lines upon a larger number of patients 
of various types. Especially will the work on more cases of dementia 
precox be of interest in finding out to what extent the laboratory 
curves might reveal what is concealed to clinical observation. 
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I. Tue Psycnotocy or Mepicine. By T. W. Mitchell, M. D. 


Methuen and Co., Ltd., London, 1921. Pp. vii plus 187. 
' I]. Psycno-Anatysis. By R. H. Hingley, B. A. Dodd, Mead and 


Co., New York, 1922. Pp. vii plus 190. 
I 


The editor of the Medical Section of the British Journal of Psychology 
has written “The Psychology of Medicine” both for non-technical readers and 
for those who look forward to specializing in this field. He aims to present 
clearly what he regards as the basic principles of abnormal psychology and of 
psychotherapeutics. 

Doctor Mitchell’s point of view appears in his preliminary sketch of the 
development of therapeutics. He thinks that the line of advance has been 
through the stages of purely physical explanation, to a willingness “to work 
on the assumption that the mind is something real which is subject to its own 
laws and which may be the seat of processes that are of causal significance in 
relation to the incidence of mental and bodily disorders.” He regards Janet’s 
theory as important in this movement; and he provides a clear description 
of the phenomena observed by the hypnotists. But, Doctor Mitchell thinks, 
those investigators have failed to explain where small “dissociations” (amne- 
sias) are stored, if they are not a part of a real personality; how it is that 
sensations from anzsthetic areas are somehow felt; how there can be those 
continuities of memory which occur in hypnotic states; and how the localiza- 
tions of hysterical defects take the forms they do. These theoretical diffi- 
culties, Doctor Mitchell feels, arise from a too great emphasis upon the purely 
cognitive aspect of consciousness, to the neglect of the real efficiency of the 
emotions and the will. For a more “dynamic” explanation of the splitting 
of consciousness, therefore, the author turns to the contributions of Freud. 

There follows, as the major portion of the book, an excellent brief of 
Freudian doctrine. With scarcely a hint at further analysis or criticism, 
Doctor Mitchell describes the notions of “the libido,” “abreaction,” “repres- 
sion,” “conflict,” “conversion” of “affects,” “displacement,” “The Uncon- 
scious,” “‘pre-conscious,” and “conscious.” ‘The “wish,” it is true, is ex- 
plained almost in the language of stimulus and response; but “the censor” 
provides opportunity again for animistic imagery. ‘The pleasure-principle,” 
“the reality-principle,” “the CEdipus complex,” “fixation,” “regression,” 
“narcissism,” and “sublimation” (with educational implications), complete 
the list. This clears the ground for a Freudian discussion of the principal 
functional nerve disorders. Even hypochondria, for example, is probably 
to be explained as the turning of an excess erotogenic power back upon eroto- 
genically hypersensitive internal organs. Then there is an exposition of 
Freudian “transference,” psycho-analysis, and dream interpretation, by 
which means the neuroses are traced back to ethical repressions of “poly- 
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morph pervers” “infantile sexuality.” Finally, the author puts in a good 
word for prevention of neurotic illness, through that parental honesty which 
keeps the child’s confidence without forming too great dependence; through 
avoidance of undue prudishness; and through objective child training, accord- 
ing to the “reality-principle,” which will prepare for later adjustments to the 
real world. 

Doctor Mitchell believes that Freud’s theory is much more hopeful, 
from the therapeutic point of view, than is the theory of Janet. Jung, Adler, 
and the other post-Freudians, he regards as being not so precise and scientific 
as Freud. The suggestionists, he shows, fail to reach the roots of the troubles 
they attack. That he is philosophically unprepared to understand the 
mechanism of true hypno-analysis, is indicated by his assertion that the 
efficacy of suggestion depends on “the presence of /ibido-impulses directed 
towards the person by whom the suggestion is given”; and that hypnosis, 
of course, is the same situation exaggerated by the help of “the masochistic 
component of the sexual impulse.” 

Yet signs of the breakdown of this metaphysics are to be found in the 

exposition itself. Thus while sexuality “is the specific factor, so far as we 
can see, in every (neurotic) case, . . . in every case also there are 
adjuvant factors . . . (chances of fate and fortune which lead to undue 
stress) which play their part in the final outcome.” And with regard to 
dreams, the author admits that there is “one class of dream, in which no wish 
seems to be operative. . . . The battle-dreams so common among 
soldiers during the war are good examples of this kind of dream. 
Freud has come to believe that this tendency to revert to significant expe- 
rience is inherent in the mind and is perhaps deeper and more primordial than 
the pleasure-principle.”” Again, immediately following a Freudian explana- 
tion of the cures effected through psycho-analysis, the author continues: 
“The unconscious wishes themselves, the whole complex of feelings and 
desires which underlay the neurosis, are redintegrated in the personal con- 
sciousness and subjected to voluntary direction and control. The energies 
hitherto expended in repression and in the maintenance of the symptoms are 
now free to be devoted to socially useful ends.” 

But in spite of these tendencies toward what some would call scientific 
modes of description, the book remains fundamentally dualistic and Freudian. 
For this very reason, however, “The Psychology of Medicine” is a handy 
volume for those who are prepared to find in the picturesque Freudian and 
post-Freudian systems many important truths and valuable suggestions; 
truths and suggestions which need to be sifted out and translated into more 
scientific language. 

Il 

Mr. R. H. Hingley’s “Psycho-analysis” is, in its aim, somewhat similar 
to Dr. Mitchell’s book. Much of the same ground, too, is covered; but it is 
covered in a very different way. 
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After a sketch of the schools of psychotherapy (in which he takes Sidis’ 
elatively naive notion of “a secondary consciousness” as typical of American 
theory), the author sets forth clearly Freud’s notions of censorship and repres- 
sion. These are accompanied, however, by an interesting criticism of Freud’s 
conscious, preconscious, and subconscious; and Mr. Hingley finds it very easy, 
‘2 many places, to translate “repression” into “dissociation.” Along with 
his exposition of dream interpretation, again, he appears to doubt the univer- 
sal validity of Freud’s key to dream symbolisms. Identification the author 
takes to be the basis of symbolism. He interprets the pleasure-pain prin- 
ciple as meaning that “each tendency is concerned with its own satisfaction 
and is indifferent to the gratification of others. . . . But it is necessary 
for the good of the whole that these tendencies should be co-ordinated and 
regulated to this end (reality principle).” In his discussion of conflict, he 
emphasizes conative rather than affective aspects; and in treating of instinc- 
tive tendencies, he acknowledges McDougall’s influence. Sex, however, 
receives from Mr. Hingley a very Freudian treatment; lapses he explains in 
a purely Freudian manner; and sublimation flourishes unexamined throughout 
the book. 

Among the methods of. controlling the unconscious the author includes 
psycho-catharsis and abreaction; but he emphasizes the former as recall and 
re-synthesis of dissociated experiences. Along with a description of transfer- 
ence and overcoming resistance, through which the patient is led to stand on 
his own feet, Mr. Hingley advocates auto-analysis for minor disabilities, and 
auto-suggestion as a supplementary instrument. The relation between auto- 
analysis and auto-suggestion he sums up in the statement that “self-analysis 
tends to yield more insight than power; self-suggestion yields more power 
than insight. Let them marry.” 

In the last part of the book the author suggests, with all caution, some 
possible uses of the new knowledge for society. To begin with, education 
should seek to replace repressive methods by understanding, along with 
opportunities for “sublimation,” to the end of real adaptability. In this 
connection the important influence of emotional normalcy on the part of 
parents and teachers must never be overlooked. In society, the complete 
absence of neuroticism should be our goal. This would mean, e. g., better 
art, not less art; and of course more wholesome conditions generally. For 
the attainment of such a goal, every man not really defective must be treated 
asa “man”; because a condition “that perpetuates the feeling of inferiority 
and dependence in its objects, is not a virtue but a vice.” The problems of 
criminality, and of defective characters generally, the author treats in the 
same spirit. He urges, however, that “we are not concerned so much with 
the advocacy of specific reforms, as to appeal for . . . an attitude 
which will make judicial and moral judgment dependent upon sound psy- 
chological insight.” Finally, with regard to religion, the author feels that 
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religion must be of the type which, while providing scope for sublimation. 
reconciles the real and the ideal, and maintains both individual independence 
and social interdependence. 

On the whole, Mr. Hingley’s attitude seems eminently open- minded, 
critical, and analytic as far as he goes. While much of his allegiance remains 
with Freud, he acknowledges virtue in Jung, in the “Subconscious School,” 
and in the instinct school of McDougall and Drever. He makes references, 
too, to Jones, Brill, Pfister, White, Trotter, Baudouin, and even E. B. Holt 
The net result, however, seems to be not so much an attained theory (which 
he expressly does not claim to have reached), as, on the one hand, an acknowl. 
edgment of indebtedness to the new schools; and, on the other, a manifesta- 
tion of felt need for less primitive theory, more adequate language. 


Ill 


The language is available. It is found in such works as Dr. Morton 
Prince’s “The Unconscious” (which Doctor Mitchell quotes in several places), 
E. B. Holt’s “The Freudian Wish,” and John B. Watson’s “Psychology from 
the Standpoint of a Behaviorist.” “Neurograms,” “action patterns,” “con- 
ditioned reflexes” (including autonomic responses’), transcend the Cartesian 
dualism, greatly simplify problems of classification, and point the way to an 
explanation of all functional nerve phenomena, in terms of various degrees 


and forms of integration and dissociation, perhaps of the simple habit type. 
W. S. Tayzor. 


Psycuo.tocy. A Study of Mental Life. By Robert S. Woodworth, 
Ph.D. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1921. Pp. x, 580. 


According to his lights will the teacher of psychology condemn or praise 
this latest of Prof. Woodworth’s contributions to the literature of the science 
of “Mental Life.” He who opens its covers prepared to indulge in the com- 
pensatory delights of a criticism leveled at the system of a rival will turn 
away disappointed, but the many who struggle with elementary classes must 
find much to praise in this, a book clearly written for beginners. 

Two features of the volume immediately recommend themselves. The 
opening chapter on the scope and methods of the science achieves refreshing 
distinction through the refusal of the author to bestride that fence of a not-so- 
high-as-we-thought-it-might-be order between behaviorism and the older 
introspective psychology. Neither does he drop on one side and complacently 
refuse to play in his neighbor’s backyard. On the contrary, the fence, if not 
wholly missing as in the palmy days before Dr. Watson and others awoke us 
to its existence, he finds to be at least of the picket variety. We have, here, 





*Cf. John B. Watson’s article, “Behavior and the Concept of Mental Disease,” 
Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, etc., 1916, 13, 589-597. 
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a frank facing of the issue and an insistence upon the inclusion of both inspec- 
tive and introspective methods in psychology garbed in a clarity of expression 
that must command at once the beginner’s thoughtful attention. Doubtless, 


too, the backward-swing of the pendulum from extreme behaviorism will find 


many indebted to Prof. Woodworth for a timely expression of their point of 


view. 

The other obvious merit of the book is its breadth. Designed to “repre- 
sent the present state of a very active science,” the work includes, beside a 
treatment of the conventional topics from Sensation to Will, separate sections 
on Intelligence and Personality. More fundamental though less obvious is a 
certain depth of perspective visible on nearly every page. In the opening 
chapter already mentioned, a discussion of the fields of psychology and the 
position of the science among its neighbors suggests Part I of Hunter’s “Gen- 
eral Psychology.” On the whole we meet with a survey that has the advan- 
tage in coherence but not in extent over the older text. 


The technical makeup of the book ‘s excellent. A brief preface indicates 
the origin of the work in mimeographed sheets used at Columbia. This 
precedes a Table of Contents in which a title heads the list of topics discussed 
in each chapter. Every section is again sub-titled in the text and concludes 
with an ample set of exercises. The bibliography is scattered through the 
volume for reference in solving the problems. At the close of the work is an 
eight page index. 

A more detailed analysis of the contents of the volume reveals qualities 
both pleasing and displeasing. A reflection from behaviorism is the early 
sequence: Reactions, Reactions of Different Levels, Tendencies to Reaction; 
three chapters replete with helpful diagrams to assist the beginner who faces 
trembling that bugbear of the elementary course, a discussion of the nervous 
system. 

Only those who adopt a purposive view of instincts are likely to find 
satisfaction in the middle portion of the work. The chapter on Emotions, 
which presents a workable modification of the James-Lange theory by 
tying it up with reaction-tendencies, is beautifully worked out. 

A treatment of the Feelings leaves one vaguely dissatisfied. Follows a 
lengthy section on Sensation that is largely conventional. An interesting 
departure from the usual is the inclusion of a note on K6nig’s color triangle in 
the paragraphs on vision. We are told in a chapter on the subject that 
“attention amounts to the same thing as the instinct of exploration.” This 
statement smacks dangerously of a faculty psychology. 

Chapters XII to XVI, Intelligence to Association, Learning and Habit; 
might form, with minor modifications, a condensed volume in Educational 
Psychology by Thorndike himself. Only James could have written his 
classic on “Habit,” but Woodworth in a newer age does well to introduce the 
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young student to the methods of Animal Psychology in connection with a 
study of the learning process. 

. Many will find the chapter dealing with perception the most successfy| 
in the text. Its orderly development provokes admiration. 

The remainder of the book is to a large degree a traditional array of 
topics more or less successfully presented. A chapter on reasoning is at times 
more logical than psychological. A decent evaluation of Freudianism plus a 
treatment that makes imagination a mental manipulation as contrasted with 
reasoning, which is mental exploration, occurs in sections devoted to these 
topics. Freud is rightly criticized for failing to see the importance of what 
Woodworth calls the self-assertive tendency. 

Qualified investigators in the labyrinth of Personality shake their heads 
dubiously at Woodworth’s final chapter, although to recognize the topic as a 
psychological matter in a first book augurs well for the future of research on 
this line. 

Viewed in the mass the book is broad and sincere, though many will 
find occasional chapters unnecessarily complex and circuitous. One serious 
criticism, however, applies to the whole work. In attempting to reach 
the level of his readers Woodworth is at times ungrammatical, on many 
occasions inelegant, and throughout unskillfully playful. Followers of James 
in particular will resent the uncouth intrusion of this variety of familiar style 
on the dignity of pedagogical psychology. Irnvinc C. Wurrremore, 


A History or THE Association Psycuotocy. By Howard C. Warren, 
Stuart Professor of Psychology, Princeton University. New York, etc. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. Pp. x, 328. 


This valuable contribution to philosophic literature was projected 
eighteen years ago or more and six chapters of it then were written; but it 
was completed and the whole revised during 1920. It is one of the few 
noteworthy American contributions to the history of philosophy. 

From the beginnings of associationism suggested simply in the “Phaedo” 
of Plato and its elaboration by Aristotle (“De Memoria,” “De Anima”), 
the doctrine is traced to its culmination in Alexander Bain, Herbert Spencer, 
and George Henry Lewes. With the development of psychoneurology the 
particular tenets of the associationists, having very usefully served their 
explanatory empirical purpose, have gradually become of “only historic 
interest.” Today as James advised, we study rather the association of 
neuronal impulses and their relations to the environment by way of the 
muscles and the sense organs, and thus make real progress, even if slowly. 

The chapter headings indicate the scope of this significant contribution 


to psychological literature: — 
“Association,” “Mental Association from Plato to Hume,” “David 
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Hartley and the Earlier Associationists,” “James Mill and the Later Asso- 
<jationists,” “Evolutionary Associationism,” “Summary of English Associa- 
tionism,” “Continental Associationism,” “Experimental Studies of Associa- 
» “Nature and Laws of Association,” “The Associational Analysis of 


tion, 
Mental States.” 
Then there is an ample bibliography on association (more than 200 


titles); an excellent index; and an inserted chronologic table from Plato to 
Francis Galton that cannot fail to be used widely by teachers of philosophic 


history. 

Professor Warren interprets the James-Lange “theory” of emotion for 
ys in terms of associationism as follows: “The operation would appear to 
the associationist as a two-fold process. First the perception or thought of 
some situation arouses the emotional expression by association; this in turn 
by a second act of association, gives rise to the emotional feeling. Both of 
these steps involve successive association. But since the motor attitude 
persists along with the feeling, the two are united by the operation of simul- 
taneous association. The distinctive experience called ‘emotion’ arises from 
this union of motor and affective elements.” This quotation from a distin- 
guished psychologist with excellent powers of expression and “quite sym- 
pathetic with the Association Psychology,” shows capitally how little Associa- 
tionism has to say in this year of joy that is worth the saying. But his 
concluding paragraph says much more: “The problem of neural activity still 
remains unsolved. Until we know just what occurs in the nervous system 
between stimulation and response, the issue remains open. The physiological 
processes which occur in the neurons of the brain may or may not be reducible 
to a single operation. Until this is definitely determined we are not in a 
position to appraise fully the work of the association psychologists.” 

Georce Van Ness DEarzorn. 


Tue PsycnHotocy or Inpustry. By James Drever, M.A., B.Sc., 
D. Phil, Combe Lecturer on Psychology in the University of Edinburgh. 
London. Methuen & Co., 1921. Pp. 141. 


“This little book is intended not so much for the student of psychology 
as for the ordinary man,” so writes Dr. Drever in his preface to “The Psy- 
chology of Industry.” The book admirably fulfills its author’s purpose. It 
gives a careful survey of the psychological results that have been reached in 
every branch of the broad, intensely interesting field of commerce and indus- 
try. It gives methods and tests, reviews experiments, and draws conclu- 
sions, thus enabling the layman to get a bird’s-eye view of a subject which is 
of vital importance to him. Although there is little or no new material 
presented, the author cannot be criticized on this score. He is writing, not 
for the learned psychologist, but, as he says, for the ordinary man. 
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By means of his little book, Dr. Drever evidently hopes to remedy a 
condition that has hindered much the application of psychology to daily 
working situations, namely, the hostile attitude of the employee to the psy- 
chologist and his advanced methods. As Dr. Drever maintains, the psycho}. 
ogist is benefiting the workman as much as his employer, in many case; 
even more. The workman must be made to realize this fact. His refusa| 
to consent to what he considers his exploitation for the enrichment of the 
capitalist is only natural. His hostility, however, will disappear as soon a; 
he understands the actual situation. 

Industrial psychology aims at elimination of waste, and waste of every 
kind, economic, social, and individual. For the individual this fact js 
extremely important. There are individual differences in physical and 
mental traits of the most marked degree. No two human beings can be 
found that even approximate identity. One man is fitted for one kind of 
work, another will be a success in but one field. Since this is the problem 
confronting both employer and employee, it is to the advantage of each that 
the right man be found for the right place. For the employer it saves the 
waste involved in constant labor turnover; for the employee, it means 
increased pay because his output is greater, increased interest and pleasure 
in his work, which according to Dr. Drever, is essential to a life worth the 
living. The new professional man, the psychologist, working in co-operation 
with the hard headed, practical business man, will make the worker’s daily 
grind less irksome when he is no longer a square peg in a round hole. 

Dr. Drever outlines a plan which seems an excellent solution to many 
of the existing difficulties, and which should open previously untouched 
fields of endeavor. He advocates the establishment of a central institute or 
bureau of industrial psychology, “preferably independent of government 
control, or civil service,” although that would be exceedingly difficult, the 
council of which should represent the various interests involved, not merely 
that of the psychologist, and that of the business man, but that of the employee 
as well. This bureau would initiate and co-ordinate research, would control 
the professional psychologist, would be in close touch with employers’ federa- 
tions and trade unions, and help direct their activities. It would be “the 
heart and brain” of an organization controlling the skilful application of 
psychology in every sphere of industry. Testing, vocational and otherwise, of 
all college students, and in so far as practical of students in secondary schools; 
and filing, ready for use, the records of results thus obtained, would form an 
important branch of the work. 

The résumé of the factors influencing efficiency of work is compre- 
hensive and follows the most advanced theories in this field. Dr. Drever 
emphasizes the great factor of incentive. No human activity is motive- 
less, and the wise employer recognizes the potency of motive as a funda- 
mental determiner of the output of his factory. Two branches in which 
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work has been negligible are: the spirit of the worker, and the instinct of 


workmanship. How can the spirit which the worker displays at the base- 
ball game Saturday afternoon be created during the week while he is at his 
bench? . . - Is there an instinct of workmanship? Drever thinks not, 
aithough he confesses the data on the subject is insignificant. In dis- 
cussing fatigue, the author makes one point stand out, the now established 
law, incredible though it may seem to the layman, that a decrease in work- 
ing hours leads to an increase in output. The economist can show that 
yitimately increased output means not decreased but increased 
employment. The attitude of the worker, however, is determined by 
‘mmediate, not ultimate results. The workman as an individual must 
be convinced that he will not be the loser, and that the trade union will 
lose none of its influence. These difficulties of the transition period can 
be overcome by some effective guaranty against unemployment and loss. 
Once the system is smoothly running, the beneficial social results from it 
will be astonishing. 

A statement, surprising to the layman but not so to the psychologist, 
is made by Dr. Drever, that overtime defeats its own ends. He cites 
many examples in which the output of the 8-hour a day man exceeded that 
of the man who labored overtime. The basis of his explanation is Myers’ 
theory, that there is a sort of defence mechanism against excessive hours. 
The same difficulty is met in introducing this method that was found during 
the war in the munition factories where the rest and work interval scheme 
was put into operation. But here, as will be the case in other factories, 
the opposition vanished in face of greatly increased output. 


Dr. Drever strikes the keynote of the whole problem of buying and 
selling when he says that the process is really based on psychological 
rather than economic factors, “for the demand is caused by felt human 
needs and wants, and the supply is of commodities for the satisfaction of 
such needs and wants.” In another place, he continues, “the success of 
advertising depends almost wholly on psychological factors,” and “knowl- 
edge of general human psycaology is probably more important in business 
than a knowledge of applied psychology of advertising and salesmanship.” 
This holds especially for the salesman who has the prospective buyer 
before him and can vary his appeal to suit the individual. His psychology 
must be that of the ordinary, everyday human being. In selecting a 
salesman there are certain qualities that make for success and others that 
hinder it. Vocational guidance will determine whether the man possesses 
these traits, and once the salesman is chosen, absurd though it may seem, 
he should be trained systematically. If possible, he must create an atmos- 
phere of superiority about himself, for “‘any superiority in another, if it 
does not antagonize us, puts us in a receptive attitude towards him.” In 
advertising, the power of suggestion, carefully used, is unlimited. Sug- 
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gestion and repetition Drever would accord first place among the factors 
influencing the will to buy. 

For Dr. Drever, the psychology of industry and commerce is only 
one aspect of a wider movement which he terms the “new” psychology 
Psychology seeks to understand human nature in its widest sense, as it 
appears in human behavior. “The ‘new’ psychology,” he says, “studies 
human nature to gain an insight into human behavior in order to control 
it and make it more efficient” both for the individual and for the whole 
social order. In the future, psychology will have a still wider scope, and 
be of still greater service to humanity. 

Nata.ie N. Granton. 


Tue Conquest or Fear. By Basil King. Garden City, N. Y., and 
Toronto. Doubleday, Page & Company, 1921. Pp. v, 270. 


The author of “The Inner Shrine,” “The Wild Olive,” “The Thread of 
Flame,” and “The High Heart,” sold by the hundreds of thousands, never 
wrote a book that will appeal to so many weary and anxious souls, never 
preached a sermon that touched so many fear-haunted hearts, as will this, 
his latest volume. We who know him somewhat wonder, while we rejoice, 
at the self-revelation that we find therein. But surely in no other way 
could the volume have been given its own tremendous appeal to the fearful — 
to us all. 

The chapter-tities are these: “Fear and the Life-Principle”; “The 
Life-Principle and God”; “God and His Self-Expression”; ‘“God’s Self- 
Expression and the Mind of Today”; “The Mind of Today and the World 
as It Is”; “The World as It Is and the False God of Fear”; “The False God 
of Fear and the Fear of Death”; “The Fear of Death and Abundance of 
Life.” Many a deeply and intensely religious person, especially perhaps 
physicians, and neuropsychiatrists above all, as they read this book will 
wish that its religious tone were less obvious, because they will realize that 
many prejudiced minds, vastly in need of just the book’s persuasiveness, will 
be turned away from it as a dogmatic, religious tract in which they would 
have no interest. But it is not so. To no thoughtful person could the reli- 
gious spirit of this book be oppressive for it is broad and philosophic enough 
to appeal to ail. 

Doctor Charles Platt in a recent book has pointed out anew that “happi- 
ness consists in having only well-ordered, non-conflicting, perfectly compatible 
sentiments, from which the destructive emotions of fear and anger have been 
eliminated”; never perhaps has happiness been reduced totruer, simpler terms. 
Basil. King tells us how to rid our souls of the fear — how he has done it for 
himself, a way that any one may imitate. None more fully than the readers 
of this Journal will appreciate how much this means. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the prevalence of fear in all but a few of 
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human souls. “Look at the people you run up against,” says Mr. King, “in 
the course of a few hours. Every one is living or working in fear. The 
mother is afraid for her children. The father is afraid for his business. 
The clerk is afraid for his job. The worker is afraid of his boss or his com- 
petitor. There is hardly a man who is not afraid that some other man will 
do him a bad turn. There is hardly a woman who is not afraid that things 
she craves may be denied her, or that what she loves may be snatched away. 
There is not a home or an office or a factory or a school or a church in which 
some hang-dog apprehension is not eating at the hearts of the men, women, 
and children who go in and out.” God knows, if men clearly do not, how 
true that is! 

“If therefore, one has the feeblest contribution to make to the defeat of 
such a foe, it becomes difficult to withhold it. These pages will 
contain, then, no recipe for the conquest of fear; they will offer, with much 
misgiving and diffidence, no more than the record of what one individual has 
done toward conquering it. This record is presented merely for what it is 
worth. It may be worth nothing. On the other hand, some one may find 
it worth something, and in that case all that the writer hopes for will be 
attained.” 

The book is a “human document” as well as a theological dissertation 
It breathes of creative 


which every man can understand and make his own. 

evolution, of immediate practical help to multitudes of fearful and hence 

unhappy mortals, and therethrough, as well as intrinsically, it breathes of God. 
Georce Van Ness DEARBORN. 


By Wesley Raymond 


Tue BroLtocicaL FounpaTions or BELIEF. 
Pp. 120. 


Wells, Ph. D., Lake Forest College. Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


This small book is a collection of five very stimulating essays, con- 
vincing in parts, especially in that dealing with the difference between reli- 
gious belief as value and as truth; and provocative of thought all the way 
through. 

In treating so large a subject in so narrow a compass the empirical 
method was, of course, impossible. The questions, however, so well broached 
in this book should receive empirical treatment. For his purposes Dr. Wells 
lumps all religious beliefs into one abstract “religious belief,” which he says 
has survival value. To prove that religious belief, per se, is an instrument of 
survival would take a very large volume indeed. No one doubts that some 
beliefs have survival value, e. g., the optimistic religions; but there have 
been — as he says — and still are, pessimistic beliefs, the holders of which 
survive in spite of their religion. There are so many elements at work in 
survival that the fact that a belief has survived does not in itself give it 
positive biological value. Then, too, how long must it survive to have sur- 
vival value? What kind of biological value did the beliefs that perished have? 
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As Marrett points out in his Anthropology, “It is dangerous to make sweeping 
generalizations, but there is at any rate a good deal to be said for Classifying 
the world’s religions either as mechanical and ineffective, or as spiritual and 
effective.” But the author, apparently, was not interested in the non-usefy| 
beliefs, which he thinks have not survived. Like the bad parasites they were 
these beliefs evidently killed off their hosts. He goes on, therefore, to oo 
that the religious attitudes which have proved useful in the history of the 
race, taboo, legalism, and redemptive religion can (in line with the recapitu- 
lation concept) be made to serve in the religious instruction of the child, the 
pre-adolescent, and the adolescent, respectively. If later, the child, now a 
man, from the height of ethical morality, looks down on this threefold type 
of religious instruction, it will not be with disdain for its untruth, but (shall 
I say, like the author?) with thankfulness for its usefulness in his time of need. 


Dr. Wells, following Professor McDougall, founds religious belief on the 
emotions (each with a corresponding instinct) of wonder, negative self- 
feeling, fear, and the tender emotion. With Freud he seems to think, also, 
that sex love may be a ground. He further says, “There may be a tempera- 
mental basis for susceptibility to religious belief, and temperament is heredi- 


tary,” p. 26. 

The chapter on “The Pragmatic Fallacy and the Fallacy of False Attri- 
bution” is all that could be desired to show that one may think a religious 
belief valuable without believing that it is true. Chapter III, “A Classifi- 
cation of Religious Values” gives a somewhat technical nomenclature to 
almost all possible conditions and values of beliefs. 

The interesting distinction between “metaphysical” and “scientific” 
beliefs, postulated in order to escape a logical difficulty, quite arbitrarily 
divides between the very bone and marrow of primitive beliefs, which are as 
much “scientific,” i.e., put to the test, as “metaphysical,” i.e., “trans- 
experiential.” 

A very stimulating book; even though, or perhaps because, it stimulates 
one’s critical attitude now and then. Paut CampPBELL Younc. 


Tue New Horizon 1n Love anv Lire. By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. With 
a preface by Edward Carpenter and an introduction by Marguerite Tracy. 
Portrait frontispiece. London. A. and C. Black, Ltd., 1921. Pp. xi, 200; 
demy, 8vo. Price, 10/6 net. 


Mrs. Edith M. O. Lees Ellis, born in 1861, the greatly lamented wife 
of the distinguished author of “The Psychology of Sex,” lectured many 
times in the United States in the memorable autumn of 1914. This volume 
is made up of some of her lectures and essays, written between 1891 and 
1915. Hers was a memorable personality, and is well denoted in the octette 
of Vincent Starrett’s sonnet to her memory: 
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“Fearless in death as life her soul fares forth 

Into the dark, and lights the way ahead. 

We may not think of her as with the dead, 
Whose shining purpose lives to mark her worth; 
Whose prescient vision looked to happier years; 

Whose lucid mind and thought for freedom spoke, 

Seeking to lift the suffocating yoke 
Of superstition and ignoble fears. 


Fifteen essays make up the present volume and they are divided into two 
groups, the former entitled “Love and Marriage,” the latter “The New Civili- 
zation.” The names of the former eight respectively are these: “The Love of 
Tomorrow,” “A Noviciate for Marriage,” “Semi-Detached Marriage,” 
“Marriage and Divorce,” “Eugenics and the Mystical Outlook,” “Eugenics 
and Spiritual Parenthood,” “Blossoming-Time,” and “Love as a Fine Art.” 
There are besides a small special bibliography and an index. 

The intimate relation of half, at least, of this volume to abnormal soci- 
ology and psychology may be seen from a sample paragraph: “To woman, 
under her habits of fear and tradition, sex is too often associated with hypoc- 
risy, humiliation, and a necessity to use her body as a lure to exploit men. 
She often tries to crush her fine instincts in order to please man, or she becomes 
a prude in order to please herself, and so flings the one she thinks she loves, 
and herself she thinks she understands, into debauches or episodes through 
sheer boredom or self-righteousness. Yet the finer type of modern woman, — 
half mystic, half mother, with her reverence for sex and her desire for life 
equally balanced — is becoming more in evidence year by year.” “Sex is 
not a mania,” says Mrs. Ellis, “it is a mysticism.” “Both conception and 
birth have their mystic message in woman from her head to her feet.” “The 
laws of love are as little understood as the laws of music or painting by the 
average person, and yet they are as tremendous in their action as the laws of 
gravitation.” 

The beautiful modesty of this book charms one while its wisdom-of-life 
instructs. “A great love is a sacrament, and bread and wine do not fail at the 
high altar.” Georce Van Ness DEARBORN. 


Tue Oricin AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE Nervous System, From a 
Physiological Viewpoint. By Charles Manning Child, Professor of Zoology, 
University of Chicago. Chicago, Illinois. The University of Chicago Press, 
1921. Small 12 mo. Pp. xvii, 296; with seventy textual illustrations. 


This is the eleventh volume in the University of Chicago, Science Series, 
edited by Professors E. H. Moore, Coulter, and Millikan, who are to be con- 
gratulated on the production of convenient, well printed, and (relatively) 
inexpensive books of research-science. 

Four sentences from the Preface help to orient the reader: 


“This book is first of all a consideration in the light of recent experi- 
mental investigation of certain of the physiological conditions which ante- 
date the appearance of the nervous system, and with which its appearance 
and development appear to be closely associated. It is, in fact, an attempt 
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to establish the existence of physiological continuity between the simple 
quantitative gradient in physiological condition and the nervous system, | 

Since the book is concerned first with this question of continuity and its 
nature and since no general consideration of the physiological gradients has 
appeared since 1915, it has been found necessary to devote the earlier chapters 
to a discussion of pattern in the organism and its relation to the gradients 
These chapters constitute the basis for the consideration of the nervous system 
in the stricter sense, which follows.” 


Chapters X and XI, respectively concerning the problem of neuron. 
pattern and the origin of neuron-pattern, would be of special interest to the 
readers of this Journal, since they contain explicit new material concerning 
the probable dynamic incentives in the development of the neuron-pattern 
—of course a master-problem of neurology. Electrical polarization js 
Professor Child’s preference among suggested hypotheses. He considers 
the reaction of the neuroblast as it develops not as simply a matter of electrical 
attraction (in Kappers’s sense) but rather as a change in physiological con- 
dition, resulting primarily from the electrical polarization of the cell through 
the action of the protoplasmic current to which it isexposed. Very recently 
Ingvar apparently has succeeded in determining the direction of the outgrowth 
of neuroblasts in tissue-culture by means of electrical currents. Should this 
be corroborated and extended, this theory as to neuron-pattern construction 
will have been shown to be mainly correct. 

“If we maintain that organismic pattern is not fundamentally a relation 
of [environmental] excitation and transmission, . . . the nervous sys- 
tem appears essentially as a special creation superimposed upon the organ- 
ism.” The present “conception gives us physiological continuity from the 
beginning of the organism to the highest stages of nervous development 
attained in the individual, or, stated in still broader terms, from the simple 
physiological gradient to the ego.” If then, starting here, we integrate this 
with recent doctrines such as those of H. Jackson, Sherrington, Freud, Jung, 
Adler, Kempf, White, Lay, etc., we shall see ready a solid staging from which 
not a little scientific insight as to human behavior may be constructed in the 
mind of the student of man. Toward this satisfaction Professor Child’s 
present book makes a most gratifying contribution — original, simple, 
scientific. Georce Van Ness DEARBORN. 


Tue Psycuo.tocy or THoucut anp Feeuinc. A Conservative Inter- 

retation of Results in Modern Psychology. By Charles Platt, B. S., Ph. D., 

M. D., F.C. S. (Lond.) New York. Dodd, Mead and Company, 1921. 
Pp. xi, 290. 


This book is a useful popular account of the human mental process, about 
two thirds of it being concerned with the normal working (including a chapter 
on its education) and one third with the mind when “out of order.” In it 
one hears more often perhaps of Professor William McDougall’s classifica- 
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tions than of any one’s else, but apparently William James, Henri Bergson, 
and H. H. Goddard were also often in the author’s thought. It is “eminently 
a common-sense book. The author knows no favorite school of psychology, 
and follows thought logically wherever it may lead. The emotions, habit, 
thought, memory, the mind cure, the unconscious mind with all its relations 
to our conscious lives, and education, as viewed psychologically, are some of 
the subjects treated; and with these there is too, a study of the abnormal, 
both as exhibited in the individual, in mental ills and also in the socially 
inadequate, the criminal and the delinquent. The practical bearing of all 
this in its social relation and the education of the child has been kept always 
in the foreground.” 

Besides a preface and an excellent index (thanks and congratulations, 
British writer of science!) there are thirteen chapters, dealing respectively with 
certain fundamental conceptions, anatomical and otherwise; inherited dis- 
positions (fear and anger); other inherited dispositions (sex, tender emotion, 
play); the compound emotions; habit; memory; knowledge and intelli- 
gence; thought and judgment; education; the subconscious mind; mental 
ills; the crowd; and the delinquent, — surely applied psychology. 

The psychological calories are present in this feast of wisdom, with all 
due vitamines and the indispensable elements and bausteiner, and yet the 


service is so good that we almost forget them for once in the flow of soul. 
One would look far before finding a clearer or more straightforward 
popular exposition of “the subconscious,” of the psychoneuroses, or of the 
“collective mind.’ The author’s ideas on spiritism, too, are eminently 
conservative as befits the trained scientific clear-thinker. The volume should 
win a wide reading among intelligent folk everywhere. 
Georce Van Ness DEARBORN. 


A Psycuiatric Mitestone. Bloomingdale Hospital Centenary. (Pri- 
vately Printed by the Society of the New York Hospital, 1921.) 


“The One Hundredth Anniversary of the establishment of Bloomingdale 
Hospital as a separate department for mental diseases of The Society of the 
New York Hospital was celebrated at the Hospital at White Plains on Thurs- 
day, May 26, 1921.” 

The celebration took the form of a series of addresses by Edward W. 
Sheldon, Esq., Dr. Adolf Meyer, Dr. Lewellys F. Barker, Dr. George D. 
Stewart, Dr. Richard G. Rows (London, England), Dr. Pierre Janet (Paris, 
France), and Dr. William L. Russell. 

These were followed by a very beautiful tableau-pageant, expressing in 
dramatic form the history of the hospital, and also the development of the 
treatment of the insane from the time when the charter was granted by King 
George the Third down to the present time. 

Following are the addresses delivered at the Centenary Celebration of 
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the Bloomingdale Hospital — together with certain historical document; 
representative of the early steps of psychiatry in this country. The impli 
cation of the existence of this book must of necessity give it dignity and 
importance. 

The first address is that of Mr. Edward W. Sheldon, setting forth in , 
terse and interesting way the development of the Hospital. 

In “The Contributions of Psychiatry to the Understanding of Life 
Problems,” Dr. Adolf Meyer has attempted to state, without argument. 
the position of that school of psychiatry which he represents. Man has been 
thought of “‘as a mere sum of parts, if possible of atoms, or now of electrons. 
and as a machine, detached by itself, because at least some points in the 
simpler sciences could be studied to the best advantage with this method of 
the so-called elementalist.”. Dr. Meyer inveighs against “that disturbing 
obsession of translating all mental reactions into something artificial before 
we can really study them and work with them.” His is a plea to break the 
bonds, for as such does he seem to picture the processes of exact science, of 
the fundamental sciences. If we will only consider “the large momentous 
facts of human life just as we find and live it” we will find for psychiatry a 
field for social satisfaction and a new appreciation of the religious life and 
needs of our race. The private hospital is free of many of the tramellings 
which hamper the state institution and is “a more or less privileged fore- 
runner in standards and policies.” 

Dr. Lewellys F. Barker in speaking of “The Importance of Psychiatry 
in General Medical Practice” attempts to bridge the gap between the psychi- 
atrist and the general medical man. The chief reasons for this gap are— 
(1) the social stigma attached to psychiatry, (2) the failure of our general 
education to interest students in psychological concepts as being adequate 
symbols of reality, (3) that the majority of medical teachers are so absorbed 
in the morphology, etc., in their subjects that they rarely give their students 
any inkling of the psycho-biology, (4) that the language of the psychiatrist is 
formidable and unique, (5) that the overemphasis of psycho-genic factors 
arouses suspicion as regards the soundness of the opinion and methods of all 
psychiatry, (6) the fear of insanity among the laity, (7) the supposed mys- 
terious character of psycho-therapy, (8) the rise of specialism. This special- 
ism has made impossible the study and treatment of any patient from all 
angles by any one physician. The formation of diagnostic groups under the 
leadership of an integrating internist will assure co-operation between other 
groups of medicine and psychiatry while still retaining the tendency towards 
specialism. 

We are somewhat surprised to find in the Chairman’s remarks as to the 
unfortunately enforced absence of Dr. Owen Copp that the Pennsylvania 
Hospital is the “sole elder sister among American Institutions.” As McLean 
Hospital received its first patient in 1818 it is difficult to justify this state- 
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ment. These remarks are followed by a short expression of felicitation on the 
part of Dr. George D. Stewart for the New York Academy of Medicine. 


Dr. Richard G. Rows (England) discusses “The Biological Significance 
of Mental Illness.” Emotional conditions of anxiety and depression arise 
from “any disturbance of the harmonious activity of the functions of per- 
ceiving, thinking, feeling, judging and acting.” The memory of unpleasant 
experiences may be associated with emotions of misery and fear as a habit 
and when once a habit of mind is established it is remarkable through what a 
host of stimuli received in ordinary daily life the cause of the disturbance can 
be recalled. The revival of a memory may affect the functions of the internal 
glands, and the changes produced in them may react on the sensibility and 
reactivity of the nervous mechanism. The disturbance of one organ may 
interfere with the function of another and in the repetition of all of these 
influences we may find an explanation of the chronicity of many of these 
ilinesses. “A study of the activities and inter-activities of all the organs of 
the body is, therefore, essential and must be made before we shall understand 
the biological significance of mental illness.” 

Dr. Pierre Janet’s “The Relation of the Neuroses to the Psychoses” 
represents a masterful summary of the notions which he has been upholding 
and developing for many years. Within the spheres of different complexity 
the neuroses and psychoses represent alterations in the social conduct. “If 
one is willing to understand by the word ‘evolution’ the fact that a living 
being is continually transforming himself to new circumstances, neuroses and 
psychoses are disorders or halts in the evolution of functions in the develop- 
ment of their highest and latest part.” There may be all sorts of causes, but 
there is one common factor — a diminishing of vitality. It is true that fre- 
quently acts appear exaggerated rather than diminished, but these are simply 
reflex or perceptive reactions. Never has Dr. Janet been clearer or more 
logical. Attempting to differentiate on other than the accepted legal basis, 
he says “We are capable of wills and beliefs of a superior order when we reach 
decision after reflection. The operation of reflection which hinders tendencies 
and maintains them in the shape of ideas constitutes the highest form of the 
medium operation of the human mind. Lower still there exist will and belief, 
but these are formed without reflection, without stoppage of ideas, without 
deliberation; they are the result of an immediate assent which transforms 
verbal formule into wills and beliefs as soon as they strike the attention. 
The immediate assent is the inferior form of these tendencies. If one wished 
to establish a scientific distinction between neuroses and psychoses I should 
say in a summary fashion that in neuroses the reflection alone is disturbed, 
and that in psychoses the immediate assent itself is affected.” Neuroses are, 
therefore, intermediate between the errors of normal life and alienation. 

Dr. William Russell in “The Medical Development of Bloomingdale 
Hospital” briefly outlines the history of the hospital and quite as briefly 
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outlines the plans for further development. These latter include, “A depart. 
ment in the city at the General Hospital; provision for the treatment of 
psycho-neuroses; better provision for a further period of readjustment after 
the patient is ready to leave the hospital; a more extensive use of the hospital 
as a teaching center and an extension of the teaching of the nurses.” 

The Tableau-Pageant, which was performed on the lawn of the hospital, 
is described. Six scenes were depicted representing milestones in the devel. 
opment of psychiatry, beginning with the granting of a Royal Charter to the 
Society of the New York Hospital. 

In the appendix appear some copies of early documents. Chief of these 
is a letter from Samuel Tuke and a communication from Thomas Eddy in 
which he outlines his plans for the Bloomingdale Hospital to be erected. 
Without reading these letters it is difficult for the modern psychiatrist to 
realize the changes of the last 100 years. Moreover, without reading the 
letter of Dr. Tuke it is difficult for us to realize how much of that progress 
belongs to him. 

If we except Janet’s address the volume is not polemic. Had the book 
intended to establish the unchallenged domination of those schools repre- 
sented by the authors, it would be sufficient as it stands, but as a mere survey 
of claims, we cannot but regret the omission of. the claims of some “elemental- 
ist.” Even were we without reserve to rejoice with Dr. Meyer in his final 
escape from the toils of science, it seems rather a lack of appreciation of what 
the last 100 years has meant that the volume does not include some speaker 
for the Kreapelinian school. We also miss the prophecy. True there are 
hopes of development and vaguer statements of bigger things to come, but in 
vain do we look for any adequate discussion of what will certainly be the 
problem of the next 100 years — the attitude of the mental hospital towards 
the great social problems of psychiatry. With Dr. Russell we may feel that 
“the lines of further development are not yet perfectly clear in all directions.” 
Yet it seems that the book and the exercises would be better rounded with 
some, mayhap dreamer’s, challenge that the mental hospital leave its splendid 
isolation to tread the peopled, if muddy, ways. James S. Pant. 


NOTES 


The first volume of a series of reprints and translations, to be known as 
Psychology Classics, is in press and will appear shortly. The series is to be 
edited by Knight Dunlap and published by the Williams and Wilkins Company 
in Baltimore. The first volume contains a translation, by Miss Istar Haupt, 
of Lange’s monograph on The Emotions, with reprintings of James’ article 
What is an Emotion? from Mind and his chapter on The Emotions from 


the Principles of Psychology. 
In order to facilitate the preparation of further translations and reprints, 
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